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J HE famous Ireland case, or rather one of the Ireland 
| cases, came to final decision in the New York Court of 
Appeals a few days ago. It will be remembered that, in 
the summer of 1895, a building in process of erection for Mr. 
John B. Ireland, on West Broadway, fell, in consequence, as 
was proved by expert testimony, of the insufficiency of the 
foundation under acertain column. It was shown that the plans 
provided for a sufficient foundation, but that they had been de- 
parted from by the foreman in charge of the masonwork ; but 
the relatives of the men killed or injured by the fall of the 
building claimed that the architect and the contractor, who 
might have seen the deviation from the plans in time to correct 
it, were so far agents for Mr. Ireland as to make him respon- 
sible for the damage caused by it. The suit just decided was 
brought by the widow of a plasterer, named Burke, who was 
employed in the building by a sub-contractor, and was killed 
by its collapse. ‘The court of first instance gave judgment, 
based on the verdict of a jury, in the widow’s favor, and the 
Second Appellate Division of the Supreme Court affirmed 
the decision ; but both decisions have now been reversed by the 
unanimous opinion of the Court of Appeals, which holds that 
there was no proof in the case which could justity the jury in 
finding personal negligence, on the part of Mr. Ireland, as the 
proximate cause of the accident. On the contrary, the Court 
holds that “an owner who employs a competent architect 
“to prepare plans for a building, and lets the work of con- 
“ struction to a competent independent contractor, is not liable 
“for injury to an employé upon the work from the falling of 
“the building while in process of construction, caused, as in 
“this case, by a foreman’s negligence in departing from the 
“ plans, without any knowledge of the owner, and placivg an 
‘insecure foundation under one of the piers.” 
J HIS decision is of more importance than may at first ap- 
I pear, and there is no doubt that it will have a salutary 
effect in bringing workmen to a sense of responsibility for 
the consequences of their actions. So long as courts were 
in the habit of deciding, in case of building accidents, that the 
richest man connected in any way with the building must pay 
all the damages, whether he knew anything about the cause of 
the accident or not, it was not only easy, but agreeable, for 
men infected with the malice so industriously inculeated by the 
socialists to neglect or pervert their work in such a way as to 
bring about accidents which their trusting employers would 
have to pay for; but the settlement of the law for the State 
of New York, and, presumably, for other States in pursuance of 
the New York precedent, that the employer cannot be held 
respousible in such cases, will oblige the representatives of 
persons injured in consequence of such accidents to look to 
some one else for satisfaction; and the person through whose 
fault the accident occurred will come, in course of time, to be 
regarded as the proper one to be held responsible for it. As 
the workmen who leave out the foundation of a pier, or who 
build timbers into chimney-flues, or commit the other acts of 
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incredible stupidity and malice which architects know so well, 
rarely have any money to pay damages with, the representa- 
tives of those who suffer through their performances will have 
to console themselves, in most cases, with a vigorous criminal 
prosecution, and it will not be surprising if such prosecutions 
become much more common than they have hitherto been. If 
this should be so, the effect will be extremely salutary. The 
workman who follows the socialist rule of never saving any 
money, and knows, therefore, that no one can make him pay a 
pecuniary indemnity for the results of his actions, will find his 
pleasure in malicious or negligent mischief considerably damp- 
ened by the reflection that, under the new view of the law, they 
may bring him to state prison for life, instead of merely serv- 
ing to extract a few thousand dollars from the pocket of the 
“greedy capitalist”’ who trusts him; and a few convictions in 
this direction would do more to improve the practice of build- 
ing, particularly in New York, than all the efforts of the 
Building Commissioner and his inspectors. It is obvious that 
no contractor, still less any architect, would deliberately direct 
men to make mortar out of street mud, or caulk the joints of 
soil-pipes with bits of newspaper, or lay drains without any 
connection with the sewer. ‘That some of the men whom the 
speculating builders employ do such things is well known, but 
they do it to cheat their employer, not to serve him, and they 
deserve punishment just as much as the men who maliciously 
deceive a liberal and high-minded contractor; and if they were 
held to strict criminal accountability, not only would the specu- 
lating builder have more difficulty in finding the cheap men for 
whose misdeeds he so often suffers, but the honest contractor, 
aud with him the innocent public, would have less to fear, 
either from workmen’s malice, or from the competition of the 
“skin” building which is only possible with ** skin” workmen. 
¢ NEW periodical, which should be of unusually perma- 
nent value, comes to us, under the name of * Jnsurance 
Engineering,” as a small monthly magazine, devoted, as 
it says, * to the science of diminishing hazards to property and 
life.’ There is no doubt that it has a large field before it, 
and we are not without hope that it may also devote some at- 
tention to the science of diminishing the premiums that the 
public has to pay for insurance to something like a reasonable 
equivalent for the risks involved. According to some of the 
insurance journals, the average rate of premium in this country 
for fire-insurance now, after thirty years spent by the under- 
writers in execrating the architects, and spent by the architects 
in quietly devising the most scientific methods of fire-protec- 
tion in use in the world, is about twice what it was on similar 
hazards a generation ago. ‘There are three possible explana- 
tions of this fact, supposing it to be a fact. One is that the 
eloquent denunciations of the architects indulged in so copiously 
by the speakers at underwriters’ dinners have perverted those 
at whom they were aimed to still worse misdeeds; the second 
is that the architects, owing to the wretched ignorance or 
malignant stupidity which the underwriters are pleased to 
attribute to them, have not ouly failed in their endeavors 
to protect buildings and their contents against fire, but have 
left the sefence of construction in a worse coudition than it was 
before they began their miserable work; and the third is that 
the underwriters, finding it agreeable to pay themselves higher 
salaries, and their agents bigger commissions, and to occupy 
handsomer offices, than was customary thirty years ago, are 
obliged to charge larger premiums in order to have a sufficient 
residue left for paying indemnities. 


E do not: of course, attempt to say which of the three 
W explanations is more nearly correct, supposing the ex- 

istence of the fact to be assured, but simply to observe 
that the question of the reasonable ratio of premiums to risk is 
one in which the public takes a great and justifiable interest, 
and that a periodical which would, from time to time, compare 
the actual premiums paid with the losses on various classes of 
buildings, while it would not be popular with the managers 
of insurance companies, would do a great service to the public, 
and would do more to promote the safe construction and 
management of buildings than has been accomplished by the 
objurgations of all the diners at insurance feasts in half a 
century. It is fair to say that the younger generation of in- 
surance-agents have begun, to a great extent, to look on 
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insurance as a science, rather than a collection of sharp tricks, 
and it is not impossible that, with the codperation of the de- 
spised architects, and of such periodicals as the one before us, 
they may, when their turn comes to control the business, in- 
troduce such rational and open methods as have characterized 
the factory mutual companies, to the very great advantage of 
all concerned; but, in the meantime, it is desirable to collect 
as much information in regard to fire-prevention as possible, 
whether the underwriters care to use it or not. 


NE of the best articles in the new magazine is one on 

“ Fireproof and Rustproof Construction of Steel Buildings,” 

by Mr. Frank B. Abbott. Every one knows that the 
modern steel-frame construction is exposed to serious dangers. 
There have been repeated instances where steel or iron frames 
in buildings, when partially stripped of their masonry covering, 
have shown uprights, particularly, deeply corroded, after only 
a few years’ standing. In other cases the steel has shown no 
sigus of deterioration, and it is obviously a matter of the high- 
est importance to know what are the conditions which secure 
immunity. We will not try to give an abstract of Mr. Abbott’s 
paper, which should be read by those interested, but it may be 
useful to emphasize one of his conclusions, which is that metal 
intended to be entirely embedded in masonry or concrete, as is 
usually the case with uprights, and often with beams, in fire- 
proof construction, should not be painted. Even the ordinary 
painting at the mill should be omitted, the mill scale being 
simply knocked off, and every trace of rust removed, by clean- 
ing with wire brushes, before the metal receives its masonry 
casing. Where the steel is thus left bare, the cement from 
the surrounding concrete, or from the masonry, if this is 
grouted where it touches the metal, as it always should be, 
attaches itself to the surface, forming a coating which defies 
oxidation, while paint slowly disappears, leaving a crevice be- 
tween the steel and the masonry into which moisture, or 
moisture-laden air, the arch-evemy of iron, can easily penetrate. 
Although this suggestion is not altogether novel, it will, we 
imagine, be new to most architects. The practice of painting 
all structural steel is so universal that something more than 
theoretical considerations will be necessary to change it; but 
we are inclined to think that experienced members of the pro- 
fession will be able, if their attention is called to the matter, to 
furnish extremely valuable evidence in regard to it. We are 
told, for example, on the authority of Viollet-le-Duc, that iron 
ties have been taken from the masonry of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, in which they had been embedded for nearly seven 
hundred years, as bright as when they were first put in; while 
one of our own correspondents, the late Mr. James Freret, of 
New Orleans, mentioned a case within his knowledge where 
irou ties in masonry had been completely destroyed in a few 
years. The masonry of Notre Dame, consisting of limestone 
laid in lime mortar, would not resist moisture so well as our 
modern masonry, laid in mortar partly hydraulic; and the 
difference between the two cases would seem to lie rather in 
the condivon of the iron than in that of the masonry around it. 
In the New Orleans building, the iron was undoubtedly painted, 
according to the modern practice, before it was built into the 
brickwork, while the iron ties in the Paris building are more 
likely to have been made by a blacksmith on the spot, and 
utilized immediately ; so that it is not improbable that the coat 
of paint alone may have been the source of the trouble. 


R. THOMAS J. BRADY has resigned his post as Com- 

| missioner of Buildings for Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
has been succeeded by Mr. James G. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace is a prominent builder, and has erected a considerable 
number of important structures. What qualifications he pos- 
sesses for the responsible duties of an official who, under the 
present law, has almost unlimited power to vary regulations in 
his discretion, we are not informed, but many builders are well 
equipped in this respect, and Mr. Wallace is, presumably, one 


of this sort. 


JEW people realize the magnitude of the system of sewage- 
disposal by irrigation which is already in operation in the 
neighborhood of Paris. It is only twenty-eight years since 

a portion of the Paris sewage was conducted to Gennevilliers, 
to be spread by irrigation on a modest tract, of one hundred 
and twenty-five acres, of sandy farming land. The experiment 
was viewed with alarm by many of the sanitarians of that day. 
One of them, a Professor, and a man of considerable reputa- 
tion, made a visit to the irrigated farm, and reported that, on 


cutting a stalk of celery growing in the irrigated ground, he 
saw unchanged sewage flow from the “pores.” As celery 
stalks have no pores, and anything that rises from the roots 
into them must be filtered through the walls of countless cells, 
the “ observations ” of the learned Professor excited criticism 
from botanists, and he was honest enough, later, to acknowledge 
that his prejudices had probably influenced his imagination. 
Meanwhile, the farmers of Gennevilliers, finding that sewage 
irrigation helped to produce enormous crops of salable vege- 
tables, and experiencing no ill effects from the microbes which, 
as they were told, crawled up from the ground over their 
turnips and lettuce, applied for additional supplies of the ferti- 
lizing liquid, and the little village grew prosperous. After a 
few years, however, some ingenious person discovered that the 
irrigation, instead of being a benefit to the people of the village, 
as had been supposed by those who saw them growing rich, was 
a source of injury and loss, for which the farmers ought to be 
compensated ; and that, instead of being gratuitously supplied, 
at their own request, with sewage, they ought to be liberally 
paid by the city of Paris for taking it. The sanitary authori- 
ties of Paris, on being presented with this view of the subject, 
apologized in the most polite manner for having unintentionally 
inflicted such damage on their excellent friends, and assured 
the farmers that steps would immediately be taken for shift- 
ing the irrigation system to another town. The represen- 
tatives of Gennevilliers, after receiving this reply, became 
suddenly thoughtful ; and it was not long before another com- 
munication was made to the Parisian authorities, to the effect 
that the people of Gennevilliers, on further reflection, had 
decided that the injury caused to them by sewage irrigation 
was not so great as they had supposed, and that they would be 
willing, and, indeed, would prefer, to have no change made in 
the system. The Paris officials, with their usual courtesy, 
agreed to this request, and it was not long before applications 
came in for additional sewage, on the old terms. Nothing 
more was heard of the sufferings of the farmers, and the irri- 
gated tract in Gennevilliers has grown from one hundred and 
twenty-five acres to twenty-three hundred, comprising practi- 
cally all the farming-land in the town, in the centre of which 
stands a statue, representing the personification of the bene- 
ficent sewer, erected by subscription among the grateful 
agriculturists. 


‘JTS the sewerage system of Paris was extended, the territory 
of Gennevilliers became too small to deal with the liquid 
discharged, and a tract of twenty-five hundred acres was 

rented at Achéres, some twenty miles from the centre of Paris, 
and subjected to systematic irrigation. ‘The field of Achéres 
now purifies satisfactorily about thirteen thousand million 
gallons of sewage a year. The farms of Gennevilliers consume 
nearly the same amount, but the topography of Gennevilliers 
is rather better suited for distribution than that of Acheéres. 
The two tracts combined are, however, very far from being 
sufficient for the needs of Paris, and, in 1899, a tract at Triel, 
lying, like Gennevilliers and Achéres, in the valley of the 
Seine, and containing twenty-four hundred acres, was added to 
the irrigation system; while, more lately, a tract of more than 
five thonsand acres, at Méry-Pierrelaye, opposite Acheéres, has 
been secured, and prepared for irrigation. With this new 
tract, the total area of irrigation-field comprised in the Paris 
system will be more than twelve thousand acres, although the 
city is so far from being completely drained that about sixty 
thousand houses are still without sewer connection. When 
these are ready to add their contribution to the flow, additional 
irrigation land will probably be required; but it is certain that 
there will be no hesitation in taking it when it is needed. 


J JHE people who have been urging Congress to spend the 
| public money on a telegraph cable across the Pacific 

Ocean do not mention the fact, which they probably know, 
that the English Government, which, it will be remembered, 
owns the British telegraph system, has already contracted with 
the Telegraphic Covstruction and Maintenance Company for 
the laying of a cable from Vancouver to Queensland, by way 
of the Feejee Islands, Norfolk Island and other suitable 
stations. From the landing-place, at Vancouver, a special line 
is to be constructed to Halifax, to connect there with the ex- 
isting Atlantic cables, so that messages can be sent directly 
from England to Australia by way of Canada. The entire 
line is to be completed by the end of next year, ready for 
service. 
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THE COLONIAL THEATRE AND BUILDING. —I. 


J HE Colonial Theatre and office-building has just been completed 
upon the site of the old Boston Public Library, facing the Com- 
mon, and a short distance only from the corner of Boylston and 
Tremont Streets. The lot upon which the building is situated has a 
frontage of 115 feet on Boylston Street and a depth of 211 feet, 
extending in the rear to Van Rensselaer Place, a small private way 
entering from Tremont Street at a grade of about 8 feet below the 
grade of Boylston Street. ‘The Theatre occupies all of the basement 
and ground-floor from a distance of about 75 feet from Boylston 
Street to the line of Van Rensselaer Place, and extends through the 
height of the first, second, third and fourth stories of the building. 
The fifth floor of the office-building is carried out over the auditorium 
of the Theatre, the entire structure rising to a height of 125 feet, in 
ten stories. ‘The front of the building, including the cornice, is of 
Milford pink-granite throughout. The construction is of the steel- 
cage type, with columns of built sections. Owing to the complexity 
of the first-floor plan and the irregular break between the Theatre- 
proper and the office-building, the construction is complicated by a 
large proportion of columns being carried on girders rather than 
extending directly to the ground. ‘The office and theatre portions 
are entirely distinct from one another, having almost nothing in 
common except the heating-plant. 

The machinery is all installed in a sub-basement carried to a 
depth of 30 feet below the Boylston-Street sidewalk. The soil in 
the rear of the lot is a hard blue clay, on a bed so much inclined 
that about midway of the building it passes below the bottom of the 
cellar, so that while the rear columns are on clay the front ones are on 
sand, and the difficulties of the foundations were complicated by the 
fact that the ground-water stands at a level of 6 inches above 
the cellar bottom ; consequently, all the large foundations of the front 
columns were laid in water. It was not considered necessary to 
make any special provisions against settlement. The footings were 
proportioned to an actual load of about 2} tons per square foot, and, 
so far as has been observed, thus far there have been no settlements 
whatever. The borings for the elevator-shafts show that the clay- 
bed is quite a heavy one, extending to a depth of 81 feet below the 
sidewalk, followed by a layer of gravel and broken ledge, 40 feet 
thick, before rock is reached at a depth of 121 feet below the 
Boylston-Street sidewalk. 

















The sub-basement is carried out under the sidewalk to receive 
light, and, as the space was somewhat restricted, the construction of 
the retaining-wall was made of the same type that was used in the 
Boston Subway, namely 15-inch vertical beams, with horizontal brick 
arches turned between the flanges, the vertical beam-work being 
braced to the floor-construction at intervals. In erection, this con- 
struction had to be watched very carefully, and, in spite of the utmost 
care, the pressure of the earth from the street forced in the first two 
stories enough to throw the columns slightly out of plumb, the maxi- 
mum variation, however, being only a little over aninch. No attempt 
was made to correct this, but the walls were carried plumb and the 
slight variations were taken up in the total height of the building so 
as to be unnoticeable. 
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The monolithic columns, 24 inches in diameter, forming the loggia 
of the upper two stories, are entirely free in the building. They 
directly support the entablature and the cornice, the s'eel framework 
of the building being set back on girders at the line of ninth floor, to 
allow for the recessed loggia. The construction of the cornice is 
shown by the photograph. An inner 12-inch brick-wall was built on 
the archings of the roof, and the bracket-stones of the cornice were 
carried clear through onto this inner wall, serving as a direct support 
for the cap-stone of the cornice. As additional safeguard, a heavy 
course of granite was laid on top of the inner end of each of the 
brackets and the bracket-stones were further tied to the floor-con- 
struction by means of a tee-iron and vertical rods as shown, so that 
the excess of weight is very largely on the inside of the wall. The 
whole of the cornice anil the back of the parapet were, of course, 
covered with copper in the usual manner, and the cornice pitches 
inward towards the roof. 

The building faces due north, and, to take care of snow and ice, 
the floors of the loggia are covered throughout with copper, and 
conduits are cut through the bases of the columns, so there is a 
continuous water-way across the entire front, and at each end con- 
nection is made with an interior conduit draining to the cellar. 

In its internal arrangement the commercial part of the building is 
of the ordinary first-class office type, and presents few features which 
are not made manifest by the plan and section. The disposition of 
the piping in the lavatories is, however, of some interest. ‘The draw- 
ing shows the way in which the pipes were made at once accessible 
and concealed. ‘The men’s and women’s lavatories are placed back 
to back, and are separated only by a double line of 1-inch marble 
sheathing, the slabs being set sufficiently far apart to give ample 
space for the running of the soil and vent pipes. The water-closet 
cisterns are continuous over each row of fixtures. ‘The traps are 
dropped down below the ceiling and are cased-in immediately over 
the cisterns, so that by removing the casing all the pipes and the ball 
cocks can be readily inspected and repaired. All the piping is run 
in the space between the closets, the supply, soil and waste pipes 
leading to the vertical duct at one end, while the local vents are 
carried in the other direction to a small vent-duct adjoining the safe 
and extending to the roof, the movement of exhaust being accelerated 
by a steam-coil. 

The elevators are of the “plunger” type. Two of them have a 
travel, from the basement to the tenth floor, of 125 feet. The 
cylinders for the pistons were sunk to a depth of nearly 140 feet 
below the sidewalk, the last 20 feet being through solid rock. The 
cabs, which are about 6 feet square, are carried on the ends of 
the 64-inch steel pistons. One of the conditions of the acceptance 
of these elevators was that one of the cars should be run up to the 
top of the well and loaded until the piston should be deflected suffi- 
ciently to touch the sides of the well, regaining its original position 
when the weight was released. The machinery is calculated for 
3,000 pounds live-load on each elevator, but one of the elevators is 
provided with additional connections permitting of a load of 10,000 
pounds, for hoisting safes, ete. 

In the entire frame of the building there are about 3,500 tons of 
steel. All of this material had full mill and shop inspection. 

The walls of the entrance to the office portion of the building in first 
story are wainscoted full height in marble, and the floor is of cosmato 
mosaic in chipped tile. The elevator-cars and the elevator-fronts 
and stair-fini-h in first story are of bronze and, above that, of iron. 
In the upper stories the wainscot in the corridors and the corridor- 
floors are of white marble throughout, all other finish being of 
quartered oak. ‘The heating of the offices is entirely by direct radia- 
tion. Gas is brought into the building and two outlets provided in 
each room with the idea that some tenant may wish to use the gas 
for heat. No provision is made for lighting with gas. A duct is 
provided at the rear of the elevators at one side, which is reserved 
specially for electric-wires. On each story above the fifth, a room 
marked on the plan “for janitor” is used for electric distribution. 
This room measures 7’ x 10’, and gives excellent opportunity to easily 
control the different circuits. ‘The risers are carried up in the duct 
and on the wall adjoining the chimney are placed the fuses, cut- 
outs and the meters for each of the thirty-two offices on each floor. 
The meter connections are so arranged that any number of rooms can 
be tied together without any alteration in the wiring itself. From this 
room the wires are led in iron conduits carried along the ceiling 
of the corridor to the different rooms, each room having an indepen- 
dent circuit. The wires are concealed by furring-down the finished 
ceiling. 

For telephones, a special room is provided in the sub-basement 
adjoining the elevators, where are located the cut outs. From this 
point cables are led up in the wire-duct adjoining the elevator to the 
same rooms which serve for the distribution of the electric-current. 
From here connections are made to every office by means of special 
conduits, through which the telephone-wires can be fished. In addi- 
tion, heavily moulded cornices are carried around the halls and the 
offices, leaving a passageway of about 24” x 14” for stringing tele- 
phone and call wires. 

The arrangement of machinery in the sub-cellar is shown by the 
plan. ‘The boiler-room is 30’ 6” below the sidewalk and has a clear 
height of 17’ 3’. In it are located four Babcock and Wilcox water- 
tube boilers of about 150-horse power each, provided with Bannister 
rocking grates and connected by wrought-iron flues to a wrought-iron 


— 


chimney set in the brickwork. This chimney has a total height of 


165 feet, the lower 30 feet being lined with fire-brick set in kaolin. 
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Coal is delivered to the building every morning and is dumped 
through the sidewalk into a large vault underneath the entrance to 
the Theatre, whence it is carried as required through a wrought-iron 
chute delivering directly over the coal-car, this car running on a 
track as shown on drawings. The coal is shovelled directly from 
the car into the furnaces. The daily consumption at present is about 
seven tons. Three of the boilers are amply sufficient to do the work 
of the entire building, the fourth being held in reserve. 

Adjoining the boiler-room is the dynamo-room, which is made of 
sufficient size to receive a generating-plant capable of supplying the 
entire building, though the present installation includes only two 40- 
kilowatt direct-connectéed Thompson-Houston generators with Ames 
engines, supplying current for corridor-lights only. The entire end 
of the dynamo-room towards the street is utilized for an electric- 
distribution board. ‘To this board are brought all the street-mains, 
which are thence carried to the Theatre or to the rising mains supply- 
ing the offices. To this board are also carried the feeders from the 
two dynamos, these feeders being connected to the mains which 
supply the lights in the public corridors and lavatories only. 

In the central portion of the sub-basement is the pump-room. The 
pumping-plant includes one Deane compound pump 16” x 20” x 30” 
with 24-inch stroke, one Deane duplex pump 14” x 18” x 18}”, and 
one Deane duplex pump 9” x 12” x 18”, in addition to which there 
is provided a jack-pump to connect with the elevator apparatus in 
order to give additional hoisting capacity for heavy weights. In the 
rear of the pump-room there is a rectangular discharge-tank of 5,400 
gallons capacity, made of -inch iron, and two cylindrical horizontal 
pressure-tanks of 3,000 gallons capacity each, made of }3-inch refined 
iron with the longitudinal seams triple-riveted and girth seams double- 
riveted. The pumping-plant is of sufficient capacity to take care of 
six elevators, leaving one pump constantly unused. Only four ele- 
vators are actually instalied, but the framing of the building and the 
arrangement is such that two additional elevators can be put in if 
found necessary. The suction-pipe from the discharge-tank is 16 
inches in diameter. The discharge-pipe from the smaller pump is 
7 inches, from the intermediate pump 10 inches, and from the duplex 
pump 14 inches. From each pressure-tank two independent sets of 
piping are taken to the two groups of elevators, and all the piping 
and the connections to the pumps are so arranged that one or either 
pressure-tank can supply one or both sets of piping to the elevator 
machinery and the pumps can work into either pressure-tank. This 
means a quite complicated system of piping, and, to give ready access 
to all parts, the floor of the pump-room is raised 34 feet by a false 
floor above the concrete, all the piping being run underneath so as 
to be out of the way and yet readily accessible in case of need. The 
elevator-plant also includes a Westinghouse air-compressor used for 
pumping air into the pressure-tanks. 

The elevator-plant serves not only for the elevators of the building- 
proper but also for a large elevator in connection with the stage of 
the Theatre, and a small ash-lift, access to which is had through the 
area under the sidewalk. In designing the capacity of the pumping- 
plant, no account was taken of either of these smaller elevators, as 
they were likely to be used at times when the elevators of the office 
portion of the building would not be in operation. 

A passageway leads from the dynamo-room through a tunnel under 
the heating-chamber of the auditorium to the pit under the stage of the 
Theatre. This passage is closed by fireproof doors and is utilized for 
electric conduits, telephone-wires, ete. 

The boiler-room is about 10 feet below the level of the sewer in 
Boylston Street. Consequently, as there is considerable plumbing 
in the sub-basement, provision had to be made for lifting the sewage. 
The main soil-pipes and the rainwater-drains run overhead in the 
sub-eellar and empty into the sewer by gravity. The sewage from 
all fixtures below the level of the street unite in a single pipe which 
is carried to a Shone eductor. This apparatus is enclosed in a large 
wrought-iron tank sunk below the cellar floor, the bottom of the tank 
reaching about 40 feet below the sidewalk. A Westinghouse com- 
pressor in the pump-room carries air to a tank suspended from the 
beam-work over the eductor, and the sewage is lifted by means of 
compressed air. F 

For the water-supply there is a 3-inch fire-pipe, a 4-inch sprinkler- 
supply and a 4-inch house-main for the offices, and a 2-inch main for 
the Theatre. The supplies are carried to a distributing-drum placed 
on the wall back of the boilers between the two sets of elevator 
machinery. Here are controlled all of the branches supplying hot 
and cold water to the office-building and to the Theatre. All this 
piping is of brass, and the drips and water-cocks are connected with 
a drain in the cellar floor emptying into a catch-basin between the 
boilers, which in turn overflows into the eductor. The elevator 
discharge-tanks are connected so that the water can be forced up 
into the overhead gravity system of sewerage, while any slight re- 
siduum and the discharge-tank are together drained through trenches 
into the eductor. 

Hot water is supplied through two Jacobs feed-water heaters of 
300-horsepower and 80-horsepower capacity, delivering respectively 
to the office portion of the building and to the Theatre. All of the 
bowls and sinks throughout the building are supplied with both hot 
and cold water. The heaters can be fed with either live or exhaust 
steam and are each fitted with Curtis automatic temperature- 
regulators. All the piping for hot water is of brass. 

rhe heating-system is calculated upon the assumption of using either 
exhaust-steam from the engines, or live-steam from the boilers at a 
pressure of 85 pounds per inch. From each boiler a 6-inch connec- 
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tion is led into a 14-inch drum carried across the entire front of each 
pair of boilers. From this 14-inch drum a 5-inch branch is taken 
to supply the elevator-pumps, another 5-inch branch to supply 
the fan-engine, and a third 5-inch connection to supply the dynamos. 
An 8inch branch is also taken from the drum to connect with the 
heating-system, with two outlets connected through reducing pressure- 
valves to the heating-mains of front building and with the outlet to 
reducing-valve of Theatre. The exhausts from all the engines and 
pumps and dynamos are collected and returned through a 600-horse- 
power Jacobs feed-water heater, with by-pass about the heater, so 
that the exhaust can be sent either though the heating-system or 
directly to the roof through a 10 inch pipe. There is also a connec- 
tion for live steam from the main drum to the indirect-heating coils 
of the Theatre, as well as a separate connection from the boiler-room 
for the low-pressure steam to these same heating-coils. The heating 
returns are collected into a receiving-tank in the boiler-room con- 
nected with one single-acting 5” x 8’ x12” Deane pump and one 
duplex 5” x 74 x 12” Deane pump. There is also an iron blow-off 
tank with vapor-pipe to the roof, and the cesspool-tank in the floor of 
the boiler-room is constructed in same manner as the blow-off tank 
and sunk beneath the pavement. The general arrangement of the 
piping is shown by the plan. All of the piping between and in front 
of the boilers is carried overhead and the valves are reached by 
means of an iron platform or gangway built about midway in height 
of the boiler-room and reached by ladders at each end. 

The capacity of the boilers was determined upon substantially the 
following basis: There is required for power 33 horse-power for the 
ventilation-fan, 60 horse-power for the elevator-pumps, and 80 horse- 
power for the electric-dynamos as a maximum, or a total of 173 
horse-power. As the exhaust is utilized for heating, only the loss 
from these engines needs to be considered. The loss in case of the 
fan-engine and the electric-engines would be 10 per cent, and from 
the pumps 25 per cent, making a total loss of 26.3 horse-power. The 
total amount of direct radiation in the whole building is 8,623 square 
feet. On the basis of 100 feet of surface per horse-power for boiler 
capacity this would require 86.23 horse-power. In addition there 
is 7,500 square feet of indirect radiation, which on a basis of 25 
square feet per horse-power would require 300 horse-power. The total 
required horse-power would then be for engines, 26.3, for direct 
radiation, 86.23, indirect radiation, 300; total, 41253 Four boilers, 
each of slightly less than 150-horsepower capacity, would allow the 
plant to be run in full operation with one boiler in reserve. 

C. H. BLacKALt. 
(To be continued.) 


ARBITRATION.—ITS PLACE IN OUR PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE.! 

DO not expect to be able to present for your consideration 
this evening anything that can be justly termed new or 
original. My paper consists largely of notes made from 
time to time for my own guidance, with an occasional sug- 
gestion based upon experience with technical arbitrations. 
I will say frankly that I believe the arbitration of disputes connected 
with their professional work is,.and should be, closely allied to the 
legitimate modern practice of the architect and of the engineer. . . 

But, to return, there are probably no professions in which the 
spread of this principle has, during recent years, been greater than 
in connection with our contract methods of carrying out work, and 
we as architects or engineers may at any time be called upon to 
apply the recognized principles of the practice of arbitration. Our 
professional literature, however, seems to be somewhat silent on this 
useful subject. There are legal works for the attorney, of course, 
containing the law in the premises, the code and digests of many 
cases that have been heard arising out of “ arbitration ” proceedings, 
the most frequent examples being the efforts of parties wishing to set 
aside awards; but there is very little published adapted to the needs 
of the layman who finds himself, for the first time, occupying the 
position of arbitrator. 

Let us therefore briefly consider the subject to-night as practical 
laymen rather than from the legal stand-point. 

In the trial of technical suits there has never been a time when the 
best technical testimony has been more sought after than now, and 
the reason for this is not far to seek. Indeed, the time is not far 
distant, I think, when the courts will realize the advantage of refer- 
ring such technical cases entirely to the professional expert. This 
method is quite prevalent in older countries, and it is of immense 
advantage to litigants, while at the same time it greatly facilitates 
the work of the courts. Who is there among us who does not recall 
some technical case which ought to have been determined by arbi- 
tration rather than by a suit? Is it not safe to say it would have 
been settled more quickly, more economically and perhaps more 
satisfactorily to the parties concerned ? 

Arbitration, as regulated by statute, certainly results in prompt 
and equitable settlements, and without causing that bitterness of feel- 
ing between the parties which sometimes results in enforcing their 
claims in our courts of law. It is a practical remedy for long-con- 
tinued technical suits, and can be applied by practical men, who 
certainly have the advantage of understanding the technical points 
involved. In short, it may be called the substitution of reason for 
force. 





1 Portions of a paper by G. Alexander Wright, Member Technical Society of 
the Pacific Coast, read before the Technical Society of the Pacific Coast, Nov. 
2, 1900, and printed in the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies, 
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Take an ordinary case, one that might arise any day in our prac- 
tice: A client, for example, declines to pay for extra work; by no 
means an uncommon incident. In such a case arbitration may arise 
by the terms of the contract or by subsequent consent of the parties. 
Either of these methods is better for the disputants than a suit, 
because no expense or loss of time is incurred in preparing and 
waiting for trial. This is no small advantage in itself. 

The first step is for the disputing parties to enter into an agree- 
ment whereby they consent not only to arbitrate their differences, 
but to abide by the award. This agreement is technically known as 
the submission, and the subsequent award depends largely upor. its 
terms and conditions. Its preparation requires some care, and this 
is uften attended to by the attorney of one of the parties and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the attorney on the other side. But there 
is no reason why it cannot be prepared by an engineer or an archi- 
tect, the same as he may prepare his award, or a contract, or speci- 
fication or any other document required in his regular practice, 
provided the submission be in accordance with Section 1283, Code 
of Civil Procedure. Assuming, however, that the submission is best 
prepared by the attorney of one side, I have found it no disadvan- 
tage for the arbitrators to be acquainted with the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved, and it is these only with which we are now dealing. 
But the essential point involved in this question of arbitration is not 
so much in the technical knowledge necessary to prepare a submis- 
sion as it is to so present the facts to disputing clients and others 
that they shall prefer arbitration in place of resisting technical 
claims in the courts. Indeed, I do not think professional ethics would 
be violated if at every suitable opportunity we were to give promi- 
nence to the advantages of arbitration over actions-at-law in matters 
of technical dispute. 

The submission must be in writing, and, if proceeding under the 
provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure, it may be entered as an 
order of the Superior Court. This is done by filing the document 
with the clerk of the county in which one of the parties resides. In 
San Francisco the filing fee is$6.00. A note of the filing of the sub- 
mission must thereupon be entered by the county clerk in the Reg- 
ister of Actions, as held in the case of Kettleman vs. Treadway, 
65 Cal. 505. The mere authority to file, without the act, is insuffi- 
cient, but by inspecting the Register of Actions an arbitrator may 
always satisfy himself that this has been done. The entry should 
contain the necessary particulars,— for example, the names of the 
arbitrators and the time limited by the submission (if any) within 
which the award must be made. After such entry has been made a 
submission cannot be revoked without the consent of both parties. 
But in the case of the California Academy of Sciences vs. Fletcher, 
99 Cal. 207, it would appear that the word “thereupon” does not 
necessarily mean “immediately,” for in this case such entry was 
not completely made until nineteen days after the award was made 
and filed; but it was held that jurisdiction did exist to enter judg- 
ment upon the award, which was done. We see, therefore, that the 
submission may be filed at any time before judgment is entered upon 
the award. 

In a general way any person legally capable of making a contract 
may submit controversies to arbitration, but it must be remembered 
that a single partner cannot bind his co-partners to arbitration 
unless his co-partners have wholly abandoned the business to him, 
or are incapable of acting (Sec. 2430, C.C. P.). The case of Jones 
vs. Bailey, 5 Cal. 345, has a good decision on this point. 

Arbitrators should allow a reasonable time when fixing a date of 
hearing, in order that both sides may be ready to present their re- 
spective claims and testimony. 

Should either side wish to be represented by counsel before the 
Board of Arbitration, it would be proper to notify the other side of 
such intention; and, although arbitrators are not bound to hear 
counsel, it would scarcely seem to be right to refuse to do so. In 
such cases especially the attendance of a stenographer is desirable 
to take verbatim notes of the proceedings. 

Although not compulsory, I have found it a good plan to have a 
schedule of the specific matters in difference made part of the sub- 
mission. ‘This prevents the possible importation of other matters by 
the parties during the hearing, a practice which, if permitted, always 
causes unnecessary discussion and loss of time. 

A disputant may nominate any person as his arbitrator, for every 
person has the right to select whom he pleases for his private judge; 
but in seeking to take the benefit of his right to arbitration he should 
use discretion and judgment, such as might be displayed, for example, 
in the selection of a juryman. 

In matters of accounts mercantile men are often selected; in other 
cases attorneys; in others architects or engineers, etc., according to 
the nature of the subject-matter in dispute. An arbitrator’s chief 
qualifications are good judgment, impartiality, clear-headedness and 
patience. He should be absolutely free from bias or feeling in act 
and expression. If he is unfriendly in the slightest degree toward 
the party on the opposite side, it would be better for him not to act. 
Should the parties happen to be either his creditors or debtors, that 
alone need not prevent his acting. He should not accept any favors, 
nor even any part of his legitimate fees prior to the award. Such 
acts are liable to misconstruction, although done in the best of good 
faith. Disputants should beware of nominating as arbitrator persons 
known to be prejudiced in their favor, or whose minds are already 
made up regarding any of the matters in difference. No honest 
arbitrator would act under such conditions. Indeed, in such a case 
the subsequent proceedings would become a farce instead of a benefit. 
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Above all, his mind should at all times be open to honest convic- 
tion, any disposition to stubbornness or laxity being carefully avoided. 
In short, much depends upon the judgment and broadmindedness of 
an arbitrator. 

Having been appointed and named in the submission signed by 
both parties, the arbitrator’s first duty is to qualify before an officer 
authorized to administer oaths, by declaring that he will faithfully 
and fairly hear the allegations and evidence and make a just and 
true award according to his understanding ; and the umpire, when 
appointed by the arbitrators, will also make similar oath. 

Regarding the “ powers” of arbitrators, they occupy a similar 
position to those of judges of the Superior Court, the principal ex 
ception being that they are without contempt powers. They should 
endeavor as far as possible to arrive at correct conclusions by the 
same rules as would have governed the court for which they have, 
for the time being, been substituted. The exact terms of the sub- 
mission must be closely followed, and its specific language complied 
with. Arbitrators, however, are neither expected nor compelled to 
follow court methods exactly. Indeed, if the award is an equitable 
decision, made in good faith, the actual law in the case may be dis 
regarded, and the award would not necessarily be thereby rendered 
invalid and void; but, if it can be shown that the arbitrators in- 
tended to decide according to law and that they were in error, then 
the court might set aside the award. 

It is the arbitrators’ duty to appoint a time and place of hearing; 
to notify the parties thereof; to adjourn as often as necessary; to 
adminster the oath, and, above all, they must act “ together,” and 
not individually, in all things. The majority may determine any 
question. In other words, two may do any legal act authorized by 
the terms of the submission that three may do. ‘They must decide 
on all the controversies submitted, omitting to consider nothing and 
leaving nothing in doubt or undecided. They must, of course, hear 
evidence on both sides. Lord Eldon, the eminent jurist, once said, 
“ By the great principles of eternal justice (which is before all acts, 
regulations and proceedings of court), it is impossible that an award 
can stand where arbitrators hear one side and decline to hear the 
other.” I think the case of Curtiss vs, City of Sacramento, 62 Cal. 
102, presents an interesting point. It is an application to set aside 
an award on the ground that no opportunity was given the parties to 
submit evidence, and, briefly, the point arose in this way: ‘l'wo arbi- 
trators met, without a third, and took testimony; the third one 
arrived at a decision by reading over the notes of the evidence with- 
out being present when it was given. It was held that the award 
was invalid and void. 

The duties of the arbitrator must not be delegated to another. If, 
however, the opinion or knowledge of any person (for example, an 
independent attorney) is necessary to “ confirm ” the understanding 
of an arbitrator, it is allowable to obtain such assistance, but the 
greatest possible care must be taken not to blindly follow such person's 
opinion or knowledge. Again, in the same way, it is customary for 
an arbitrator, when necessary, to consult with outside parties regard- 
ing, for example, matters of construction or prices, but it must be for 
the purpose only of fortifying his own opinion. ‘This also should be 
done with caution, for as a matter of principle, it is dangerous to go 
outside for evidence, and perhaps it is safer, after all, to obtain 
opinions by placing such parties upon the witness-stand in the regular 
way. 

Each arbitrator should carefully study every detail of his case, 
however small, bearing in mind * precedents,” trade customs, ete., 
if any exist, and leaving nothing to chance. Still, arbitrators must 
remember that they are judges, not advocates, of the parties. I 
have met inexperienced arbitrators whose sole idea of their duty 
seemed to be to advocate for and to take everything in sight, regard- 
less of equity and justice. But this is not arbitration. It is a direct 
violation of the arbitrator’s oath to hear fairly the allegations and to 
make a just and true award according to his understanding. 

In some “ submissions ” I have seen a clause to the effect that the 
parties agree not to appeal from the award, but this does not, of 
course, prevent the court from exercising its jurisdiction if occasion 
demands. 

My knowledge of the statutes is insufficient to warrant my saying 
that the Legislature intended an arbitrator's award to be absolutely 
final and beyond appeal (except, of course, for fraud), but I think 
such was the original intention, and I would certainly be in favor of 
an amendment making it so. 

Now let us consider the matter of the third party, or umpire 
Provision is made in the arbitration-clause of many contracts that if 
the two arbitrators cannot agree they shall then select a third to act 
with them. It has been held in Dudley vs. Thomas, 23 Cal. 365, that 
arbitrators duly qualified may appoint the umpire at any fime, and it 
would therefore appear that it is quite unnecessary to defer the ap- 
pointment of umpire until disagreement between the two arbitrators 
occurs, although this may be so stipulated in a contract agreement. 
At any rate, it is found to be a bad and inconvenient condition in 
actual arbitration practice, and it is better and proper, in my opinion, 
for the umpire to be selected immediately after the arbitrators and 
before the investigation is commenced. A convenient arrangement 
is for him to act as chairman of the commission. By so doing he 
has the opportunity not only of hearing, but of directing the presen- 
tation of testimony from the commencement of the proceedings; and 
he is thus enabled to render his decisions without putting witnesses 
on the stand twice over, which would otherwise be necessary if the 
two original arbitrators were unable to agree. 
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[Le umpire should refrain from voluntarily joining in any discus- 
sion between the arbitrators in their efforts to agree, his duty being 
to decide if they cannot agree. Arbitrators should not permit parties 
to a submission to influence them in the nomination of persons to act 
as umpire. ‘The selection lies with the arbitrators alone, and it 
makes no difference whether the parties are satisfied with such 
selection. 

It may be also well to remember that an umpire must be “ selected,” 
and his appointment should be in writing by agreement between the 
arbitrators. But he should not be chosen by drawing lots or by 
the tossing up of a coin, a method which I have known to be sug- 
gested when the names of two or more equally eligible parties have 
been named for umpire. A case sometimes occurs in which arbitra- 
tors, although acting in perfectly good faith, are unable to agree upon 
a third party, and | am unaware of any power of the courts to com- 
pel arbitrators to agree on an umpire. Not so long ago I had a case 
of this kind in my own practice. ‘The conditions were such that it 
was impossible to agree upon an umpire. My co-arbitrator was in- 
experienced and stubborn. The arbitration was abandoned. Suit 
followed, and in due course judgment was rendered in favor of my 
co-arbitrator’s side, but for about one-third of the amount which, I 
feel sure, would have been awarded by arbitration. This is a good 
illustration of the effect of stubbornness on the part of an arbitrator. 

Youching upon the subject of evidence, all witnesses must, of 
course, be sworn. Plans, specifications, correspondence, etc., should 
always be identified by testimony and numbered as exhibits before 
being admitted as evidence. Memoranda made in books by one of 
the disputants stand in very much the same light as hearsay evi- 
dence, and should be accepted with reserve, for nothing can prevent 
any one from making entries exactly to suit his case. Such entries 
may be used, however, by the opposite party if so desired. 

A jury is very apt to attach undue importance to a large number 
of witnesses, but a few good men of known reputation are more con- 
vincing to technical arbitrators, for they have the necessary skill and 
judgment to be able to decide for themselves just what portion of 
such evidence they may justly accept or reject. This, I think, is a 
strong argument, not only in favor of arbitration itself, but in favor 
of technical arbitration occupying its proper place as a branch of 
our professional work. 

A few words about the award. When all the testimony is in and 
the controversies are decided, the arbitrators prepare their award, 
usually in writing, although a verbal award, in other respects good, 
would not be invalid. 

It is usual to recite from the submission the authority for the 
investigation, and other points essential to clearness. The award 
should preferably be written by the arbitrators, or one of them, and 
not, for example, by the attorney of one of the parties. It must be 
definite, unmistakable and conclusive in its language. The expression 
sometimes used by arbitrators, “ We propose that such a thing should 
be done,” is ambiguous, and should not be employed. ‘ We direct’ 
is much to be preferred. 

The award must not only state the amount of money due from 
one party to the other, but it should direct its payment and when it 
is to be paid, otherwise non-payment would not constitute a dis- 
obedience of the award. It should conform to the terms of the 
submission, and deal only with the specific matters of controversy, 
and nothing more nor less. {t should state, moreover, that all the 
evidence has been heard, and that all disputed matters have been 
determined and closed; otherwise the award is liable to be held 
defective and to be set aside. The greatest care is necessary in 
writing out the award, for it cannot be legally altered by the arbi- 
trators even to correct errors. Any corrections so made will be 
void, and the language originally written will stand good. The 
court may, however, on motion, correct or modify au award upon a 
proper showing, as, for example, in the case of a miscalculation of 
figures. 

Arbitrators are not required to give details of their figures, nor 
reasons, nor explanations for arriving at their conclusions any more 
than judges of the court are required to do such things. Comments 
or discussions thereon with the parties or their acquaintances are 
best avoided. 

If the submission has been filed with the county clerk, the award 
must also be filed and a note thereof made in the Register of Actions, 
in order that the award may be entered as a judgment or order of 
the court. 

An award may be set aside if serious irregularities can be shown 
— for example, corruption, fraud, gross error or material irregularity ; 
refusing to postpone a hearing, or acting in such a way that the 
rights of the parties were prejudiced. But an award cannot be 
impeached solely as being contrary to law and evidence (see Carsley 

s. Lindsay, 14 Cal. 394). This is a good point to bear in mind. I 
remember a recent case in which one of three arbitrators declined to 
sign the award, upon the ground that it was contrary to the evidence, 
and he filed a minority report to this effect. But it will be seen that 
this proceeding would have been of little or no value in any attempt 
to impeach the award. As a general thing, I think it is better not to 
make a “minority” report, notwithstanding an arbitrator may not 
be able to conscientiously agree to the award. Where it is possible 
to do so, it is better for all the arbitrators to unite and sign the 
award. I believe that even an attempt to set aside an award on 
the ground of refusing to hear certain evidence has been overruled, 
but I am unable for the moment to cite the case. 


The reason for the foregoing seeming strictness exhibited by the 
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courts in reference to arbitrations is because arbitration is a purely 
statutory proceeding, and there can be no doubt whatever that the 
statute must be closely followed. 

Having touched upon the fundamental principles regulating arbi- 
tration, let us proceed to consider its advantages, especially in regard 
to those technical disputes which come under our observation as 
engineers and architects. 

A court-trial differs, of course, from one held before technical 
judges. In the former, witnesses are always entitled to be considered 
as truthful until proved otherwise. The court knows nothing person- 
ally of the “weight” which might reasonably be attached to their 
technical testimony beyond what appears on the face of the evidence; 
whereas technical or trade witnesses testifying before a technical 
tribunal would, in all probability, be personally known by one or 
more of them, and their reputations could be considered; and, such 
arbitrators being personally familiar with the subject-matter of 
such testimony, could make allowances, and estimate such evidence 
at its proper vaiue. 

Again, expert and also trade testimony in court have been known 
to differ considerably, but technical arbitrators would, of their own 
experience, understand such matters and be able to discover reasons 
for such differences or errors, and, as I have stated, to make due 
allowances therefor. 

Another advantage is that the hour and place of hearing may in 
some measure be fixed to suit the convenience of the parties and 
their witnesses. This concession cannot, of course, be obtained, nor 
expected, from the courts. 

Sometimes’ it happens that neither the court nor disputants’ 
attorneys are sufliciently acquainted with the true interpretation of 
drawings, details, specifications, etc., nor, indeed, with much of the 
technique appertaining to our professional work, nor can it be 
expected that they should be. And so it happens that we sometimes 
hear of the details of technical cases being insufficiently understood 
by both court and counsel during a trial. And although a verdict 
under such conditions may be a just one, as far as the /aw is con- 
cerned, it may not be “equity,” viewed in the customary technical 
light of practical minds. 

Then, as regards quick settlement of technical cases and costs, I 
submit that the best results are usually obtained by early arbitration, 
when all the matters are still fresh in the minds of all parties and of 
their witnesses. Indeed, this very point has recently been brought 
forcibly to my attention, for during the time in which I was engaged 
in preparing this paper I was subpcenaed to give testimony in a suit 
regarding the quantity of certain work done in a building not far 
from here, and I found that the dispute had extended over three 
years, although the amount of the claim was only about $400. But 
if the matter had been arbitrated three years ago a saving of time 
and money would have been effected, and probably without produc- 
ing strained relations on either side. 

Phen, again, in arbitration there is more opportunity and latitude 
for producing rebuttal evidence, but in court, if the best and strong- 
est testimony be not produced according to the rules of the court, 
the opportunity of doing so may be lost. Again, there is less risk of 
one side being overthrown by “ surprise” testimony, as occurs some- 
times in court. Technical arbitrators have a way of getting down 
into the facts. They go at once to the very essence of the dispute, 
and are hampered neither by court-rules nor by precedent. In 
short, they get at the facts, and are able to render judgment accord- 
ingly in a common-sense, practical manner. 

It is only right, perhaps, that I should refer to one or two of the 
objections which one occasionally hears against arbitration. I have 
heard it alleged that arbitrators may be uncertain judges, admitting 
evidence of a certain nature at one time and rejecting it at another. 
It is sometimes said that arbitrators are liable to be inconsistent 
regarding the weight of evidence submitted, or that they may be very 
firm and hard to convince to-day and unnecessarily yielding to- 
morrow, and soon. But these objections do not hold good, | think, 
where arbitrators have had the advantage of experience. I have 
heard it stated that arbitration is good provided there are perfect 
arbitrators, but would it not be equally reasonable and convincing to 
say that the courts are good provided every judge is perfect? And 
it is doubtful whether his honor himself could maintain that this con- 
dition has always existed, though it is very far from my intention to 

suggest the least disrespect to the honorable and painstaking judges 
of our courts. 

It, of course, happens sometimes that both parties to an arbitration 
are no more satisfied with an award than others may be with a court 


decision. This often arises from a misunderstanding or lack of: 


knowledge as to the real objects of arbitration. Occasionally one 
meets those who cherish a grievance unless they are awarded the 
whole, or nearly so, of whatever they choose to claim. But such 
cases are very rare, and they in no way affect the great principle — 
viz, the undoubted advantage of the application of arbitration to 
technical disputes. As a general rule, I find fair-minded and reason- 
able persons are not only satisfied with awards, but heartily glad to 
get their differences so quickly adjusted and off their minds without 
resorting to an action-at-law. While it is true that some contract- 
agreements provide for arbitration of disputes between the actual 
parties to such contract, this provision does not, of course, provide 
for settlement of any disputes that may arise between other parties, 
and which do arise; and we have but to refer to the court-calendar 
to see how frequently such technical cases are taken into court. 
Having now touched briefly upon the fundamental principles of 
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arbitration, I may be excused, perhaps, for presenting for your con- 
sideration one or two thoughts that have occurred to me in regard to 
the settlement of those differences which affect the engineer and 
architect, the contractor and the client. 

(1) Arbitration is perhaps one of the most practical of subjects in 
the statutes. A practical man can understand and readily apply its 
fundamental principles; a further knowledge of which might well 
form a part of our professional training, enabling us to occupy with 
better advantage the position of technical arbitrator when the neces. 
sities of our practice require it. 

(2) I would even favor compulsory arbitration of all technical or 
trade disputes, believing that the interests of all can best be served 
by its adoption. ‘Take, for example, the differences which will some- 
times arise between the professional man and his client. Most of us 
know something of the uncertainty of submitting such differences in 
court to a jury of laymen. Such matters should, | think, be invari- 
ably adjusted by technical men who are familiar with what is right 
and proper in such cases. 

(3) It would seem to me to be an important advantage to technical 
disputants and a relief to the court-calendar and practice if a perma- 
nent technical court or tribunal could be established, where all cases, 
such as occur in the work of the engineer and architect, might be 
referred and be quickly determined beyond appeal by technical men 
along arbitration lines; or, if this should be considered too sweeping 
a change in our judiciary methods, then perhaps a particular judge 
might be set apart and be given a special court to try (in conjunction 
with technical advisers who would sit in bank with him) the particular 
classes of cases under consideration. ‘These, gentlemen, are merely 
suggestions which I offer as being possible remedies for existing con- 
ditions, and which are known to be capable of improvement by those 
of us who have had experience with technical trials in courts of law. 

In conclusion, I hope I have not detained you too long. If my 
enthusiasm has led me into saying too much, it is because | believe 
in my subject, believe in its equity and believe it to be the quickest 
and most inexpensive process for settling those vexatious technical 
disputes which sometimes arise. These are also my reasons for 
believing that arbitration has its place in our modern professional 
practice. 

STATUES FROM THE SEA. 

HE Independent of February 28 contains a most inter- 
esting account by Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, Director of 
the American School at Athens, of the remarkable discov- 
eries of bronze and marble statues in the sea south of the 
Peloponnesus. Recently receiving from Professor Richardson him- 
self copies of the Athens Asty of January 25 and 24 (February 
5 and 6 of our calendar) with accounts of the find, I desire to share 
these with the readers of the 7ranscript, furnishing, perhaps, addi- 
tional information to those who have seen the above-mentioned 
article, and calling the attention of those who have not to the same. 
Not many weeks ago divers brought up from the bottom of the sea 
near the island of Anticythera (which lies off Cape Malea, the south- 
eastern point of the Peloponnesus) pieces of statues and some figures 
nearly intact, and reported that there were many more on the bot- 
tom or partially buried in the sand, which they could not move on 
account of their great weight. 

The Greek Government took possession of these finds and 
brought them to Athens, where they arrived on the 4th of Febru- 
ary and were taken to the office of the Ministry of Education. 

"The following detailed account is taken from the Asty of the first 
date (January 23-February 5): The first finds consisted of frag- 
ments of bronze statues. Among these were three right feet and 
one left, with the lower part of the leg preserved in all cases. On 
these the sandals, with the straps surrounding the foot, are most 
beautifully preserved. Among several forearms and hands, one of 
marvellous workmanship was from the statue of a boxer, for on the 
band and around the wrist were the straps of the cestus, or leather 
boxing-glove. Beside these there were found a marble hand of good 
technique bolding a mantle, the head of a small bronze lion, another 
of a dog, and a horse’s hoof with a base, on which stood the man 
about to mount. More important than these fragments were three 
bronze statuettes, about a foot and a half (45 cm.) in height. Two 
represented youths (ephebot), and one a woman in the garb of a 
priestess. Of this latter, only the body and part of the hair have 
as yet been found, but the youths are complete. “ But what moved 
the admiration of the archzologists and lovers of the antique, who 
eagerly gathered at the Ministry of Education, was the great bronze 
statue, which is of more than life-size. This is broken in fragments, 
but fortunately almost all of these have been preserved, and can be 
put together so as to restore the whole of the statue. If anything 
is lacking it will be a part of no consequence, for the head, body, 
arms and legs are preserved in splendid condition, and when these 
are fitted together the whole will be a real masterpiece, almost 
equal in value to the Hermes of Praxiteles, which, indeed, it 
resembles in expression.” The restoration was begun immediately 
by the sculptor Kalondes, who will have charge of this work. No 
one will need to be assured of his fitness who has seen in the Acro- 
polis Museum at Athens, the group of ‘ Athena and the Giants” 
restored by him from a great number of marble fragments discov- 
ered during the excavation of the citadel some fifteen or more years 
ago. Indeed, by noon of the next day, as the Asty of January 24 
(February 6th) informs us, the body from the loins upward had 
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been set up on a wooden base, and the broken arm attached. , That 
day this statue and the lesser fragments and statuettes were exhib- 
ited to an eager throng of archeologists, among the visitors being a 
number of ladies, who stood long in rapt admiration before the noble 
figure, which is further described as follows: “The right arm is 
extended, the forearm bending slightly to the front, while the left 
falls at the side without touching the body or being supported on any 
object. The beauty of the head, however, surpasses all the other 
excellences of the statue. The symmetry of the lines of the face 
and the regularity, in general, of all the features — nose, eyes, 
forehead, cheeks and lips, which are slightly open manifest the 
perfection of the work. 

“The pupils of the eyes are wanting, for these were set in of a 
different material. This lack, however, does not detract at all from 
the artistic appearance of the statue. Likewise this curious fact is 
to be noted, that the nipples of the breast are distinguished by 
being made of different metal and set in.” 

The Ephor-General of Antiquities, Mr. Kabbadias, is quoted as 
saying that “with the Hermes of Praxiteles, Greece has now to 
present a second statue of equal value.” 

The heroic size of the figure indicates that it represents some god, 
but just which deity it is, or in what attitude, can be determined 
better after the statue is thoroughly cleaned and restored. Opinions 
of archwologists now differ, some thinking it an “ Apollo,” but the 
majority inclining to call it a “Hermes.” Among these is Mr. 
Sboronos, the Greek numismatologist, who, in a long interview printed 
by the Asty, discusses the question in detail, comparing other well 
known statues and representations on coins. His conclusion is that 
it is a‘ Hermes Rhetor” or *‘ Logios,” the patron of orators, repre- 
sented as delivering a speech. 

According to the same archeologist, the statue is an original work 
of the fourth century before Christ, inferior to the “ Hermes of Prax 
iteles”’ and superior to the “ Hermes of Atalante.” ‘ However, its 
technique is such as certainly to call forth the admiration of every 
one and the study of connoisseurs.” ; 

At the date of the second copy of the Asty no definite plan had 
been formed by the Minstry of Education for the recovery of the rest 
of the statues, which, according to the report of the divers, were still 
on the bottom. It was regarded as certain, however, that proposals 
would be made to the Prince of Monaco for the use of his diving- 
bells and other apparatus, and that a naval vessel would be ordered 
to Anticythera to serve as a base of operations, until the whole 
treasure is recovered and brought to Athens to be added to the 
already rich collection of the National Museum. 

In conclusion, let me give a translation of a short article entitled 
“ The Miraculous Depths.” 

“The surprises which the sea off Anticythera has been keeping 
for us continue. Gods and youths, wonders in bronze and wonders 
in marble, emerge daily from the foam. It seems as if a studio 
existed in those dark depths, a studio like those of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, producing works to delight our eyes and senses. After 
the ‘Gazing Youth’ now comes the triumphant ‘ God,’ a picture in 
bronze, which, still broken as it is, does not now give its perfect 
impression, but to-morrow, when fitted together, set upright and 
restored, will be among the objects of pride in our museum and one 
of the most splendid monuments of ancient art. 

“We are in the presence of a great event for art. The discovery 
of this statue may mark an epoch, since even the material of which 
it consists, bronze, makes the find a rare one. Of the works of 
Greek art only those in marble have been preserved, because they 
furnished greater resistance to the axe and could not be used and 
sold as those of metal could. Only wonders of nature have hitherto 
saved for us bronze monuments of Greek art from the covetousness 
of barbarism and of time. ‘The fire and lava of Vesuvius preserved 
for us those masterpieces of bronze in the Naples Museum, the only 
collection of its kind in the world. Now the sea off Anticythera 
saves for us other bronzes, coming who knows whence, which, bad 
they gone to Rome, must have undergone the same destruction at the 
hands of Christians and barbarians, who choked and annihilated 
Greek art. And who knows what is yet to be found, how many sur- 
prises the jealous sea still guards for us? ‘The first foundations of 
the treasure have been laid. ‘Two statues of unrivalled excellence 
have been found, and the miraculous depths, according to the expres- 
sions of the divers, have still ‘a world of things.” Every day a new 
god or a new hero, a new wonder of art, may be brought up to the 
light to receive again the worship of lovers of the beautiful.” — 
Arthur Stoddard Cooley in the Boston Transcript. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE SAME. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLUMBING IN THE SAME, 


(The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. MR. M. 8. HACK, ARCHI- 
TEKCT. 


Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 


HOUSE AT VIEUX-MOULIN, OISE, FRANCE. M. 
ARCHITECT. 


BREFFENDILLE, 


Tuts plate is copied from /’ Architecture. 


‘Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


BASEMENT PLAN OF THE COLONIAL BUILDING SHOWING ARRANGE- 
MENT OF MECHANICAL PLANT. MR. C. H. BLACKALL, ARCHI- 
rECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MONUMENT TO EMPEROR WILLIAM I, BEKLIN, PRUSSIA. HERR 
REINHOLD BKGAS, SCULPTOR. 


ARCH OF FERNAND GONZALES, BURGOS, SPAIN. 
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NO. 6 EAST 791H ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & 
CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NO. 4 EAST 79TH 8ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, 
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\nIiMALS IN JAPANESE ArtT.—In portraits of people taken reading 
or writing a letter (a favorite pose) a crane almost invariably appears 
—cranes being trained by the Japanese to play the part of carrier- 


pigeons. Of course, a far more bulky correspondence can be intrusted 
em, and one of the most charming sights the country offers is the 
arrival or departure of such feathered postmen. The white swallows of 
children’s portraits are to be accounted for by a time-honored native 
At the doors of the temples always sit old crones with cages 
containing these birds, and it is the children’s delight to spend their 
pocket money in buying swallows, which they immediately set free. 
Hokusai, greatest of all Japanese artists, is famed for his animal jokes. 
One of his finest pictures represents a swallow surprised by a mole just 
emerging from the ground at its feet. In the outstretched wings and 
attitude of the bird, so well expressing surprise and alarm, there is irre- 
sistible drollery. But Hokusai was also a master of pathos, and some 
»f his little sparrows shivering in the snow bring tears to the eyes. 
Sosen, another master of the last century, is celebrated for his inimitable 
monkeys. ‘The monkey is, indeed, a favorite subject with both ancient 
and modern Japanese artists In all conceivable attitudes he constantly 
figures in embroideries, carvings and paintings. In ivory carvings he 
often covers eyes, ears and mouth with his paws, and a little “ net-suki,”’ 
r umbrella handle, may thus serve to remind one that evil should not 
be looked upon, listened to, or spoken. The tiger, in popularity asa 
subject, ranks next to the monkey, and these artists excel in depicting 
his lithe power. A wonderful medallion of tigers ornamenting the 
entrance of one of the Nikko temples is so carved that the grain and 
knots of the wood give the effect of stripes and thick, velvety fur. At 
Nikko may also be seen the carved likeness of a white cat which has 
attained almost world-wide fame. Marvellously lifelike it certainly is, 
and the natives declare that when a storm is approaching it winks. — 
Li naon An mat F ends. 
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Arcu ®oLocicaL ‘‘ Fino” in Arizona. — Dr. J. Miller, President of 
the Antiquarian Association of Arizona, has outlined a project for the 
development near this city of a finer Casa Grande than that so widely 
known in the vicinity of Florence, Ariz. Five miles east of Phenix, on 
the line of the Southern Pacific branch railroad, is a high Toltec mound, 
probably the largest in the Southwest. The traveller might consider it 
merely a hillock, and no photographer has ever succeeded in taking a 
photograph that looked anything like a building. Yet superficial ex- 
cavations have demonstrated the fact that within the crumbled débris 
of the upper part of the once lofty structure walls are still standing to 
the height of three or more stories. The material is a sort of adobe 
concrete. Around the old castle are the lines of a moat, that was filled 


by a ditch that first ran through a large city, of which the streets and 
buildings are to be readily distinguished. High walls guarded the 
castle, and in the southwestern corner once was a tall watch-tower or 
citadel. To the south is a smooth expanse of several acres, that may 
have been a drill-ground or an assembly-place for the people. To the 
north a hundred yards are the outlines of a circular reservoir. The 
castle to-day measures 380 feet in length, exactly north and south, by 
180 feet in width. Now it is proposed to clear from the walls the débris 
of centuries, saving every find of value, to be held within the building 
as the nucleus of a Southwestern museum of archeology. The impor- 
tance of the project may be gauged by a mere comparison of the size 
of the building with that of the famed Casa Grande, which has an 
area of only 50’ x 60’. Dr. Miller has offered to supervise the work 
without personal compensation. A bill now in the Arizona Legislature 
carries a small appropriation for the work. — N. Y. Tribune. 


French Demand FoR LumMBerR.— United States Consul Skinner, of 
Marseilles, in a report to the State Department upon the demand in 
France for walnut-logs, says that that country presents a good market 
for American lumber. He says: ‘ All kinds of exotic wood in logs 
are admitted free of duty; squared lumber is dutiable at the rate of 
24 cents per 220 pounds, while walnut is the timber most in demand 
and the most difficult to obtain. There is also an opportunity-to dis- 
pose of ebony and mahogany, if Americans are at present prepared to 
export these woods from our colonial possessions. Present prices are 
about $19.30 per 1,308 cubic yards for logs, and $24.12 per 1,308 cubic 
yards for sawed lumber.’’ All of the American pine imported at Mar- 
seilles is purchased from London middle-men. I have had occasion to 
investigate this matter, and discover that the occasional efforts made in 
this city to buy direct have been extremely unsatisfactory. ‘Two firms 
in London are reported to me to be the actual importers of fully 80 per 
cent of all the American lumber shipped to England and the Continent. 
These two houses sent their representatives into the Florida and other 
pine regions, who supervise every detail preceding the actual departure 
of the lumber for its final destination. What is true of the lumber- 
trade is also more or less true of many other commercial lines, and I 
think it would surprise a great many American business-men if they 
could realize the extent to which they are dependent upon British 
middle-men for their foreign trade — Exchange. 


Sr. Louris anp THE CHIcaGo DRAINAGE-CANAL. — Since St. Louis 
secured from Congress the appropriation for its Exposition, no more 
has been heard of the rumor that the city would abandon its opposition 
to the passing by its doors of Chicago sewage in return for Illinois sup- 
port of the Exposition bill. On the contrary, the Missouri city is pre- 
paring for its fight on the subject before the United States Supreme 
Court next fall. One exhibit which it will make will be a record of 
typhoid-fever cases in the city for six years. As prepared by the 
Health Commissioners, the table shows that during the fiscal year end- 
ing April 1, 1896, there were 392 cases of typhoid and 100 deaths; in 
1897, 281 cases, 118 deaths; 1898, 464 cases, 119 deaths; 1899, 406 
cases, 99 deaths; 1900, 1,114 cases and 149 deaths, and from April 1, 
1900, to March 22, 1901, 1,156 cases, 159 deaths. The drainage-canal 
was opened in January, 1900. ‘The health-officers are unanimous in at- 
tributing to the opening of the canal the startling increase in typhoid, 
and claim that the comparison would be more striking had not so many 
residents begun boiling their drinking-water as svon as the canal was 
opened. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


ARTIFICIAL BuILDING-sToNE. — The business of manufacturing build- 
ing-stone by a new method has just been established in Germany ona 
paying basis. The process employed seems to be exceedingly simple, 
and the industry apparently has a great future before it, not only in 
that country, but elsewhere. ‘The ingredients of the stone are nothing 
but lime and sand, in the proportion of from 4 to 6 per cent of the 
former to between 94 and 96 per cent of the latter. The ratio varies 
according to the quality of the sand. The materials having been 
mixed thoroughly and shaped into blocks of the desired size, the latter 
are thrust into a boiler that is subsequently closed hermetically, and 
subjected to the influence of steam at a pressure of from 120 to 150 
pounds ta the inch. This operation lasts about ten hours. The con- 
solidation of the lime and sand is effected not only by mechanical 
force, but by chemical action. Nor is this chemical action the same as 
that which occurs in making mortar. The calcium of the lime unites 
with the silica of the sand to form entirely new compounds. These are 
of a flinty character, and give the stone peculiar hardness. The Ameri- 
can Consul at Magdeburg institutes a comparison between the advan- 
tages of this industry and of brickmaking. He declares that a bigger 
output of sand-and-lime stone than of brick is possible with the same 
investment of capital. The plant can work at all seasons of the year. 
The stone is harder than brick, and does not waste through breakage. 
It has a higher compressive strength, too No drying-sheds are re- 
quired, and the granulated cinder from blast-furnaces can be used 
instead of sand. — N. Y. Tribune. 


WoMmEN AND THE Roya Scorrisu Acapgemy. — At Edinburgh the 
question of the admission of women is agitating the Royal Scottish 
Academicians. There is no mention of their exclusion in the charter of 
the Academy, but the chances of their admission are not very strong. — 


N. Y. Times. 


A Strate WatTer-supre_y For Lonpon. — In the House of Commons, 
March 29, the Rt. Hon. Walter Long, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, announced that the Government would introduce a bill 
granting authority for the establishment of a State water-supply for 
the whole of London. The scheme will include the purchase of all the 
existing water-supply companies. — Exchange. 
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J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINES. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, GAGGIN, 





YVHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET - - - _ Boston. 


[L0oMss FILTERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington 


Tue SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, Jncorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey Crry. 


B OOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_tpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Vol. LV. 120 flates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurL_piInc News Co, 


BOOKS 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 

57 Plates, Solio 


Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 





Luster __.= 








45 Broadway, New York 





is soon lost in cheap varnishes. Hardwood is ‘pre. | 
served undimmed for years If it is finished with 


. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS | 
Varnish Price List gives particulars 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish [Makers and Color Grinders 


ZLYNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish a! mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work, To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S44 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of *‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historicues.” 


Price $5.00 
News Co. 


25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XX/I Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmerIcAN ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News Co, 


Rooxs: S 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


Amsprican ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpiInc News Co. 
| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


| MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New York 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...0., 





la 7) 
») (©) 


SJ ~ 


‘y) 
/ 


©) © 


O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 














Samples and literature nny to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. — 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


Ti ACD EA como conecearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


L/ A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





Cc 






Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. 


Sasi Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW. 


RATT EcoLeo UT 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALE RS EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE FR 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. = 


TUNA UA EUTALUAUUAAUUSDUALULASU UA EAUUIEATED EA ALLELE 





TET ET EOE = 


SSD UUETEOCTERTECEE TTT TET E ETE EET 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
































DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
M. S. Hack, ARCHITECT. 
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The Ideal | 


“ARCADIA” -.. 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be compared 


Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


None other 


this High- 


Big Four 


‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Centra) R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
tervals to Buffalo from South & West. oa 


Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 












Exposition 


M. E. Ingalls, President. 


W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 


























e MADE WITH AN INSIDE SHOULDER. 
\ SHOULDER, MAKING A CONTINUOUS PASSAGE, AND LEAVING NO POCKETS 
FOR SOLID MATTER TO LODGE IN AND CHOKE UP THE PIPES. 


CRANE 


WRITE FOR PocKET CATALOGUE 


New Yorn 

PHILADELPHIA CRAN E co. 
CINCINNATI 

gpa CHICAGO 

Sr. Pau ESTABLISHED 1855 
OMAHA 


THE PIPE SCREWS IN UP TO THE 


Cathedral of 


“™\ St. Fobn the Divine. 


DRAINACE FITTINGS = 


FOR THE WROUGHT PIPE SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE 


Sioux City 
KANSAS CITY 
Los ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 














UTCHER’S 
is the best finish for 
FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 3 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


BOSTON 
—— 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 00,, 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POLISH 





New Pork, N. YP. Oe 


— me - 


W* offer the illustrations of the competitive 
designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 
Heights, New York. 

In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 


printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 


te 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 


U. S.A. 
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CONNECTICUT, 

New Britain. 

The Stanley Works...... { Wreught-Steel Butts. 
Now Haven. 

Fitch Co., The W. & E. T.......... [Sash Loek, | 
Stamford. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co............000005 ( Lecks. 
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Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co....... (Seamless | 
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Peck Brothers Company.. ( Flush- Valve, 
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The Georgian Period’ 


Tuts publication, which now consists of seven Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and two hundred and forty-nine full-page plates, of which fifty-five are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. : ; : ' Date 1803-12 

Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . ; : : : , ‘ “ 1748 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Silas, ee eee “ 1355 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. : : : ; ‘ ; ; * ee 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ° oF 

Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . ; : : : ; cone ; “ 1741 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; je age tke gee" g 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, aa er ae * ie 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. , ; , ‘ , ‘ “ 1767 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . . . s«§ + © © « Sia 
ot Paste Chee, ew You, N.Y. . =. sll tl tll “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. : : , ‘ . : ; “ 572 
First Church, Hingham, Miesss 28=- -  s ll sl tll tl “ 168) 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. .. iar eee” aaa “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. i. Oh ls * 1612 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paw . ky , “* 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; : : : “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . .  . pon Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. - . . . «© «© «© “ 4737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. “Van ; ; "io “ = $745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . . ‘ ; F ; ; ; “ 179- 
a “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; : ‘ ; ; . , ; ‘ : . “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; : ; ; ; ; . ; ~ Tee 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . ; ‘ ; ; . 454 Subjects 
Staircases ; ‘ , ; , : ‘ 5 
Mantelpieces  . \ Ae ee eee ee ae ° a ™ 
Pulpits . , ‘ ‘ ; . ; : , 6 a 
ee ee ee 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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Architects are warned against imitations of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 








imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 

We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
‘b tt 
QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, TASS. | 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. ‘ | 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From l’ Architecture. 





HOUSE AT VIEUX-MOULIN, OISE, FRANCE. 
M. BREFFENDILLE, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 








OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 


WILLARD L, CANDEE,Y yong, Paes mnom Gent Bayt. THE OKONITE co., LTp., 


H,. DuRANT CHERVERJS 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


— SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 








[LIXON’SsiLica (GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, quired repainting for roto 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











ESTABLISHED i868 
CKW Alin HAY HOt GR 
Decor Oli reme(iAtt ose 
£. aD ] NETAU NEW YORK. 


““__ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION —‘““@ 























"NEVERSLIP” "#25" FLOOR PLATES 


* to 1 inch thick 


Descriptive Catalogue 
on Application 


Pe, OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK 














Viamond Pattern Floor Plate Ribbed Pattern Floor Piate 














CRUSADE SUCCESSFUL 


Our crusade against inferior Roofing Tin has been sucs 
cessful. Our order books prove it. 


__ OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE has made 
its reputation and is now reaping the benefit. 


_its heavy and even coating of pure block tin and lead; its 
uniformity and durability means still greater sales. 


Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron 
Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old 
Style) is guaranteed for fifteen years. 


S\ J'M:& LA* OSBORN 


CLEVELAND , COLUMBUS 











Vapor System of Steam Heating. 





Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA. 








HITCHINGS & CO,), sstavutsnea 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND: VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 


our Patent [Iron Frame Construction. 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


’ 





INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO, 


(Controlled and run by MERCHANT & CO., Ine.) 
International’? Head Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We are issuing a circular 
called a “ Fire Watchman,” 
which will tell you how to 
safeguard your Store, Hotel 

or House from fire. 


Send for it. We do every 
class of Sprinkler work. 





Approved by Insurance 
Companies, Bodies and 

















The Best Boards. 

NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
oars WORKS, 





1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
G18 65'q> ing in New England. 


fapdal» $ 60,000. Inventors and only Ma nu- 


Wea facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt Prest ‘ * 
Epux C.DAWiS,Trene x. BEEHIVE BRAND. 





‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 





Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
for Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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If you SPECIFY 
Send —_— 
for 
Samples: SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 




















ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Sirest, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





L Matarntral & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


» Interior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Setimates Furaished. 
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Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 








We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 

Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables 
130-132 West Front Street - ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Roofing 


The Taylor ‘‘OLD STYLE’”’ T, 
in 





N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY NEw YORK. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway . - New York City 














ae ST.) 13™ AVE. 
va... CBD NEW YORK,NY. 


= 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





pao ** Cheapest and Best, 


N.-u- a3 

Bleawev All in one piece 
Clip Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 


notice. 
HURD & CO. 
576 W. Broadway, New York 


(Engineers and Manufacturers. ) 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-e°nt 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 








Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos”’ on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for a)l kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the bath-room 
of a Philadelphia gentleman. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
Cleans perfectly, always bright 
and fresh. The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on with- 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 





New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago ..... . .150 Lake St. 
Be EGU. « 2 « ss See. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
| London, W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 
| John St., Adelphi 
| Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 
Jj 101 Hopkins Place 





PBssreorives RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








E. ELDON DEANE, 


MIrchitectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CITy. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST. CHIGAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
lakes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
8r Plate S, Jolie an rd (xt Pri é $72.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 





Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 













“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


rorriano’* DDRAGON??cemen: 


Stands Everv High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 


For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
Assoc. Am Soc. C. E. 


Sales Office 
No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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T. he American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
~ quarterly 4 18.00 | 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
~“#~ Payment should be made to American Archi- | 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 





Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
wx at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. | 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each | 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates | 
ou application 











New Advertisements. 


STAMSEN & BLOME (Chicago, [11.), Cement Paving 
and Concrete Construction. Cover 4. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Barlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Iuks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., 1. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New -Jersey Zine Ca 
Pitt. Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Union Brass Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


HE firm of Stephenson & Greene, architects, New 
York City, has been dissolved, and Mr. Ernest 
Greene is now located at 5 Beekman St. 1320 
HE partnership heretofore existing between Mr. 
F. N. Wilcox and Mr. James Geary has been dis- 
svived and Mr. Geary will for the futare be engaged 
in the business of General Contracting, at 2236 S. 
Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
\ R. GUSTAVE W. DRACH has removed his 
| offices from 519 Main St. to Union Trust Bldg., 
coraer 4th and Walnat Sts., Cincinnati, O 1320 
RNOLD W. BRUNNER, of New York City, has 
removed his offices to the Decker Building, 33 
Union Sq., West. 


WANTED 














[wo or three first-class all around draughtsmen. 
State experience and wages. 
GEO, F. BARBER & CO., Architects. 


1322 Knoxville, Tenn. 





WANTED. 

SSISTANT.— Wanted, a first-class experienced 
A and well recommended assistant to take charge 
of and to represeat an architect’s office in New York 
City. Must be a good and trained designer, especially 
familiar with the erection of large fireproof business 
buildings, must know al! details of their construc- 
tion, must be able to write specifications fluently and 
accurately, to attend to ordinary business intercourse 
or corresp ndence, and to supervise construction, 
State terms, education, experience and references. 
“A. X.,” care M. Carleton, Agent American Archi- 
tect and Building News, 5 Beekman St., New York 
City. 1320 





WANTED. | 
OSTTLON or partnership wanted by a leading 
N. Y. desigasar; 20 years’ experience. European 
training. Dasigner of very important buildings in 
N.Y. Highest references. Particulars from A. Mc- 
Kelvey, 132 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1320 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, a first-class all- 
aronad*dranghtsman. Address Liebbe, Nourse 
& Rismussen, architects, Des Moines, Iowa. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 262 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. St. Lovis, 1128, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SaN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St 
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Reported for the American Architect & Building News 


The Harrison 


SHINGLE 
STAINS 


Prevent dry-rot and mildew. They are anti- 
septic and preservative. Contain no poison- 
ous ingredient. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc. 


35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK 72 Broad Street CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Plans have been drawn by E. N. Houghton, 

Seattle, Wash., for a $100,000 four-story brick 
theatre for Charles W. Clark. 

Charlestown, Mans. — Frank B. Gilbreth, genera! 
contractor, 176 Federal St., Boston, has been 
awarded the contract for the erection of the addi- 
tion to the plant of the Stickney & Poor Spice Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers. 

| Chicago, 111.— Plans bave been drawn by Harold 

M. Hansen, 88 La Salle St., for a three-story brick 

and stone apartment-building to be erected on 

Barry Ave., near Clark St ; cost, about $50,000. 

It is stated that Paul Gerhardt, Schiller Build- 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


ville, has let the contract for the erection of a two- 
story hotel, to cust $30,000, 

Annapolis, Md.— The Hoffman Engineering & 
Contracting Co., Philadelphia, have secured the 
contract for the foundations of the cadets’ quarters 
of the United States Naval Academy at $153,000. 

Athens, Ga.—G. L. Norman, Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, has drawn plans for the proposed $20,000 
three-story dormitory on the campus. 

Atlantic City, Fla. — Benjamin and Robert D. 
Douglas, of New York, of the firm of R.G. Dun & 
Co., have purchased three blocks at this place near 
the Continental, the new million-dollar hotel being 
erected by H. M. Flagler. They will erect this 
spring a block of brick buildings, including a 
palatial residence. 

Itis stated that a number of New York financiers 
are to buy property in this new resort and thata 
colony of New Yorkers will have winter residences 
hereafter at this place. 

Auburn, Neb.—Arrangements have been completed 
for the erection of a modern hotel here, at a cost of 
$50,000. 

Augusta, Ga.— The Augusta Union Station Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $75,000 for the 
purpose of building a union station. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Southern Homeopathic Hos- 
pital to be erected on Mount St. will cost $15,000. 
Plans by John Cassell. 

Bayonne, N. J.— De Selding Bros. have bought for 
a Western corporation a factory site here. A 
factory is to be built at an expense, including the 
ground, of $400,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Several sites are under considera- 
tion on which to erect the Baptist Social Union 
Building, for which purpose the fund of $315,000 
was left by the late Daniel Ford, founder of the 

Youth’s Companion. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Czar Nicholas IJ, of Russia, has 
given 2,000 rubles, or about $1,000, toward the 
building fund of the Syrian-Greek Church, which 
is soon to be erected on Warren St. 

Burlington, Vt. —This city is soon to have a grand 
auditorium to be devoted to music and drama, It 


St., by a stock company. Subscriptions already 
are coming in and the list is headed by Dr. W. 


contributes $10,000. The building will cost $200,- 
000 and its seating capacity will be 3,000. 
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school. Link & Carter, architects. 


Alexandria, La.— Mr. Stephen Barrett, of Pine- | 


will be erected near the Masonic Temple on Pear! | 


Seward Webb with $10,000. A. E. Richardson also 


Butte, Mont.—The Sacred Heart parish wil! erect 
a $50,000 stone church this summer and a parish | cost $50,000. and will be modelled after Houston 


ing, is taking figures for the erection of a $30,000 

three-story brick store and flat building, to be 

| built on W. Chicago Ave., near Rockwell St. 

| Connellsville, Pa.—Charles Bicke], 524 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, has plans for a $30,000 four-story brick 
and stone business block, 50’ x 60’, for F. E. 
Markell. 

Detroit, Mich.— The Governor bas signed the 1i- 
brary bill, which gives the city authority to issue 
bonds for $1,000,000 for the purchase of a site, the 
erection and furnishing of a library bvilding. 
Assurances that Andrew Carnegie will assist the 
enterprise have been received. 

Report states that the Jewish congregation of 
Temple Beth El wil) build a $100,000 synayogue «cn 
Woodward Ave. Architects, Mason & Kabn, 1117 
Union Trust Building. 

Dumbarton, Md.—The Suburban Club, an offshoot 
of the Phenix, which is to build a fine home at 
this place, has awarded the contract to Henry 
Smith & Sons for the club-house, which is to cost 
$38,000. All the work will be done under the 
supervision of Architect J. E. Sperry. 


Evanston, I1}.— A new industrial scbool for girls 
will, deubtless, be erected at Park Ridge, the 
present home being inadequate. A committee 
representing the trustees of the schoo) bas pre- 
sented a petition to the committee on penal and 
reformatory institutions of the State house of 
representatives, asking for an appropriation for 
a new institution. The proposed new building wil! 
cost $100,000. 

Among the new buildings to be erected here in 
the near future ts the Academy of Visitation, which 
will cost about $40,000, and a large dormitory for 
women at the Northwestern University, costing 
$30,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— The Macey Desk Uo. have 
purchased a site, including the old bal! park in this 
city, and will erect a $200,000 factory. 

Greensburg, Pa. — A new $700,000 four-story steel 
and granite court-house, 100/ x 180’, wil] be erected 
at the corner of Main and Pittsburgh Sts. Plans 
by Wm. Kaufman, 801 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh. 

Greenville, Tenn.—It is reported that the Odd 
Fellows of this city will erect a $20,000 auditorium. 

Helena, Mont. — The Sisters of Charity will erect 
a $45,000 hospital building. Plans have been drawn 
and work will be started at once, 

Ithaca, N. ¥.— The Cornell alumni committee, 
intrusted with the fund for the erection of an 
alumni hall, has decided that there are sufficient 
funds in sight to warrant holding a competition fo: 
the plans of the building. The proposed hall wil 





Hall at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Janesville, Wis.— Architect K. S. Evans, Camp 
Building, Milwaukee, has made plans for a $50,000 
canning factory, to be erected in this city. 
Lewiston, Me. — The City Government has decided 
upon the lot of land opposite the City-ball as the 
site for the library building, for which the city had 
a present of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie. Work 
on the library building will begin right away. 
Louisville, Ky. —It is reported that C. D. Meyer, 
Norton Building, has prepared plans for a $50,000 
brick and stone church for the German Evangelical 
Society. 
Manitowoc, Wis.—C.H. Tegen has drawn plans 
for a three-story brick building to be erected by 
Schuette Bros.; cost, $40,000. 


Marietta, O.— Bids are being received for the erec- 
tion of the new $25,000 Congregational Church 
Gardner, Payne & Gardner, of Springfield, Mags., 
architects, 

Montclair, N. J.— Andrew Carnegte has made a 
conditional offer of $40,000 for the establishment 
of a public library building. Doubtless the annuai 
appropriation of $4,000 for its maintenance will be 
secured. 

New York, N. Y.—A fine six-story gray brick lime- 
stone block of model tenements wiil be erected at 
a cost of $150,000, from plans furnished by Messrs. 
Andrews & Withers, 22 Bellevue Ave., Newport, 
R. I. Building will be strictly fireproof and have 
all modern improvements. Architects have entire 
charge of all details. 

New York City is shortly to have one more big 
hotel. Itisto be built by asyndicate of a few New 
Yorkers and will occupy the block front on the 
west side of Park Ave., between E. 41st and E. 42d 
Sts., across from Grand Central Station. It will 
represent the investment of a good-sized fortune. 

The New York City Mission and Tract Society 
has filed plaws through Barney & Chapman, archi- 
tects, for a four-story brick nursery, costing $24,- 
000. The building will be erected at 632 Fifth St. 

Plans are being drawn for a new $75,000 club- 
house, Broadway and 75th St., for the Tilden Club. 

The site selected for the new College Hall for 
Columbia University is at the corner of Broadway 
and 116th St. It will bea four-story building, 55’ x 
205’, and the cost will bein the neighborhood, it is 
said, of $400,000. 

It is expected that within another month the 
subscriptions will warrant the preparation of plans 
for the new building of the Historical Society in 
Central Park West, between 76th and 77th Sts. 
$100,000 has already been subscribed for building 
purposes. 

Nerthfield, Minn.— Halle Steenland, a millionaire 
and philanthropist of Madison, Wis,, has announced 
his intention of giving a library building to St. 
Olaf College. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—The First Baptist Society is to 
erect a new chureb, J. M. Deal, Lincoln, [11., is 
making the plans. It will be of stone, having 
steam heat, slate or tin roof, and will cost $20,000. 

Oskaloosa, Ia.— It is reported that a $40,000 Y. M. 
C, A. Building will be erected here. 

Pensacola, Fla.— Bruce & Morgan, of Atlanta, are 
drawing plans for the five-story building to be 
erected at the corner of Palafox and Romana Sts., 
for C. Thiesen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — It is stated that Wilson Bros. 
& Co. have plans under way for a $200,000 extension 
to the Drexel Institute. The extension is to be 
used for class-rooms and laboratories, and will 
be connected with the main building by bridges. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Architects Alden & Harlow have 
prepared plans for an office-building to be erected 
on the corner of Wood St. and 4th Ave. It will be 
fifteen stories high, costing $600,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect T. D. 
Evaus for an expensive apartment-house to go up 
on the corner of Ann and Stephenson Sts.; cost, 
about $50,000. Owner, Attorney Joseph Stadtfield. 

James Stewart & Co., St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
have been awarded the contract by D. H. Burnham 
& Co., Rookery Building, Chicago, for rebuilding 
the exposition buildings recen.vly burned; cost, 
$250,000. 

Richmond, Va.—The Finance Committee of the 
Commoa Council reports favorably on Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer to contribute $100,000 for a public 
library here, provided the city would appropriate 
$10,000 per year for its support. 

Roanoke, Va.—A new building is to be erected for 
Virginia College; cost, $35,000. 

Sacramento, Cal.— Plans have been drawn by J. 
Seadler for the new city-hall; cost, $250,000. 

San Antonio, Tex.—A $60,000 five-story Y. M.C.A. 
Building will be built here after plans by Harvey 
L. Page. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. —Shepherds College will 
be rebuilt at a cost of $33,000. 

Springfield, Mass.— Plans for the new Swedish 
Methodist Church on Bay St. have been completed, 
and bids will soon be asked for the construction 
not only of the church but of a parsonage. The 
total cost of both buildings will be about $10,000. 


Stapleton, S. I.—It has been voted by the members 
of the Tompkins Masonic Lodge to appropriate 
$40,000 for the erection of a new building at Sand 
and Bay Sts. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Two more sites for branch libraries 
have been Offered to the public library board. One 
is in the southern part of the city and the other 
near the centre. Librarian F. M. Crunden thinks 
there will be no trouble about securing all the sites 
for branch libraries if the two-fifths-mil tax is 
adopted by the voters at the next election. 

Plans are being prepared for a new $800,000 hotel 
to be built at 12th and Olive Sts. for Thomas 
Hayden of the Hayden Roofing Co. 


Tolland, Conn. — Mr. Ratcliffe Hicks proposes to 
establish in this his native town an industrial and 
educational institute. He desires to purchase 40 
acres of land on the hill overlooking Snipsic Lake, 
and it is his purpose to adopt the cottage system 
for the institute similar tothatat Holyoke. Inthe 
centre will be the general institute buildings and 
around them grouped the cottages. He will put 
$100,000 into the work at the start and will endow 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


the institute with $1,000,000 if it proves a perma- 
nent success. 

Topeka, Kan.— Six buildings will be erected by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in addition to the 
present plant of the company, to cost about $500,- 
000, provided the city furnishes an additional site, 
to cost $70,000. 

Waukegan, Ill.— Andrew Carnegie offers $25,000 
fora public library building under the usual con- 
ditions. 

Wausau, Wis.— Plans have been adopted for a 
$30,000 addition to the Lincoln Set:ool. 

West Superior, Wis.— Schmidt Bros. have been 
awarded the contract for the erection of a $25,000 
two-story brick office-building on Tower Ave. for 
Senator A. P. Lovejoy, of Janesville. 

Williamsport, Pa.-—lt is stated that Edgar V. 
Seeler, 328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, has com- 
pleted plans for the proposed new J. V. Brown 
Memorial Library Building, at 4th and State Sts.; 
cost, $200,000. 

Yankton, S. D.— W. R. Parsons & Son Co., of Des 
Moines, Ia., have prepared plans for a $25,000 
temple for the Scottish Rite Masons. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.— Woodlawn Ave., Nos. 4455-59, three- 
st’y bk. apart., 44’ x 115’, steam; $60,000; o., I’. G. 
Otis; a., Sidney Loveil. 

Winthrop Ave., Nos. 307-309, three-st’y bk. & st. 
apart., 42’ x 63’; $20,000; o., Mrs. E. L. Wolfe; a., 
J.S. Woollacott. 

Washington Boulevard, nr. 42d Ave., three-st’y 
bk. & st. apart.; $50,000; o., A. S. Terrill and Geo. 
W. Stewart; a., W. G. Krieg, 84 Washington St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Seventh Ave. and Fourteenth 
St., four-st’y & base. bk. & st. apart , &3/ x 123’, 
steam; $50,000; a., I. R. Berry, 518 Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg.; ¢., Silas King. 

St. Paul, Minn. — St. Albans St., bet. Summit & 
Grand Sts., three-st’y & base. bk. apart., 43’ x 100’, 
gravel roof, steam; $24,000; a., Herman Kretz & 
Co.; ¢., Newman & Hoy. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Alma, Mich. — Three-st’y bk. & st. dormitory, 123/ 
x 156/, slate roof, steam; $50,000; o., Alma College; 
a., Donaldson & Meier, 89 Moffat Bldg., Detroit. 

Eagle Grove, Ia.—'Two-st’y bk. & st. school, steam; 
$20,000; 0., City; a., Oemyer & Thori, St. Paul. 

Jackson, Mich.—Three-st’y bk. academy, 85/ x 138/, 
slate roof, steam; $35,000; 0., St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Society; a., H. J. Rill, Detroit. 

FACTORIES. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Twenty-seventh St., cor. St. 
Paul Ave., 2 two-st’y bk, carriage-factory buildings, 
one 60” x 200’, other 60’ x 80’; $25,000; 0., Snelfohn 
& Seefeld; a., H. J. Esser. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Mountford St., Nos. 93-99, Ward 11, 
4 three-st’y bk. dwells., 35’ x 40’, furnaces; $40,000; 
o., Boston Construction Co.; a., Benj. Fox, 16 State 

Russell St., Nos. 86-88, Ward 4, 2 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 51’, stoves; $10,000; 0. & a., J. Frank 
Seavey. 

Roy St., nr. Chestnut Ave., Ward 22, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25/ x 46’, stoves; $5,000; o., John W. 
Priesing; b., Wm. Priesing; a., J. Luippold. 

Hollander St., No. 42, Ward 21, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
27’ x 46’, furnace; $5,500; o. & b., W. P. Shaw; a., 
Jas, Booth. 

Stratford St., nr. Park St., Ward 20, two-st’y fr 
dwell., 32’ x 46’, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., Henry J. 
Rice; a., Brainard & Russell. 

Hampstead Road, nr. Parkway, Ward 22, two-st’y 
fr. dwell, 30’ x 47’, furnaces; $5,000; o., Alma and 
C, E, Blemberg; b., Wm. Sullivan. 

Centre St., No. 82, Ward 24, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
28 x 48/, furnace; $5,000; 0., Lydia M. Sherman; 
a. & b., W. A. Sherman. 

Henshaw St., nr. Cambridge St., Ward 25, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 40’, furnace; $6,000; o., Mary 
E. McMurty; a., E. L. Clark; b., J. & W. Muldoon. 

Helen St., No, 10, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
20 x 45’, furnace; $5,000: o., IT’. F. Doherty; b., D. 
F, Doherty; a., P. A. ‘Tracy. 

P St., nr, E. 5th St., Ward 14, three-st’y fr. dwell., 
23/ x 63’, stoves; $6,000; o., W. F. Cogan; a., T. R. 
Hughes. 

Bentley St., Nos. 15-17, Ward 25, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 33’ x 48’, furnaces; $6,000; 0., S. N. Daven- 
port; a., F. A. Norcross, 

Donkin Terrace, ur. Savin Hill Ave., Ward 20, 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 46’, furnace; $5,000; o., 
Minnie L. Donkin; a. & b., C. C, Donkin, 13 Savin 
Hill Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Fayette St., No. 52, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 29’ x 53’, furnaces; $6,800; 0., Honora 
O’ Keefe, 33 Warren St.; b., Patterson & Fox, 1287 
Cambridge St. 

Columbus, O.— Two-st’y bk. dwell., 36’ x 44’, slate 
roof, furnace; $12,000; o., Willis McAllister; a., 
McAllister & Restieux. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Hollander St., No. 42, two-st’y 
fr, dwell., 27’ x 46’, furnace; $5,509; o., W. P. Shaw; 
a., James Booth. 

Hillsboro, O,— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 43/, slate 
roof, furnace; $8,000; o., Andrew Mathews; a., E. 
W. Hart & Co,, Columbus. 

Two-st’y fr. dwell., 36’ x 44’, slate roof, furnace; 
$5,000; o., Dr. Lewis Nelson; a., E. W. Hart & Co., 
Columbus. 

Medford, Mass.— Brooks St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
33/ x 45’, furnace; $6,000; o., Walter R. Magoun. 
Minneapolis, Minn. — W. Franklin Ave., No. 2101, 
two-st’y attic & base. fr. dwell.,44’ x 47’, hot water; 

$7,000; o., W. C. Gregg; a., W. C. Whitney. 

Newton, Mass.— Hunnewell Terrace, Ward 1, two- 
st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; o., H. E. Hibbard; b., W. J. 
Henderson. 

Centre St., Ward 1, two-st’y fr. dwell., steam; 
$12,000; o., Geo, F. Meacham; b., H. F. Ross Co. 

Aunnewell Terrace, two-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 60’, 
hot water; $8,000; o., J. W. Blaisdell; a., IH. M. 
Stephenson. 

Piqua, O.— Two-st’y bk. dwell., 28’ x 41’, slate roof, 
furnace; $6,000; o., C. E. Leonard; a., E. W. Hart 
& Co., Columbus. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design | F 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
( Houses Continued.) 

Pomfret, C onn.—2}-st’y fr. dwell.,40’ x 50’, shingle 
roof, steam; $12,000; o., F. L. Wright; a., Chas. H. 
Kelley, Grove St., Putnam. 

Somerville, Mass.— Boston Ave. and Lowell St., 
two-st’y fr. dweil., 33’ x 55’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$6,000; o., J. Duncan; a., W. B. Paige; b., Walter 
Grant, 37 Lowell St. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Lincoln Ave., nr. Avon St., two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 46’, hot water; $5,000; o., Mr. 
Pfaff; a., Louis Lockwood, 2d National German 
Amer. Bank. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Marion, Ind.— Three-st’y bk. business block, 80’ x 
120’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; o., Smith & Holde- 
man; a., F, L. Packard, Columbus. 

Oshkosh, Wis.— Six-st’y bk. & st. bank & office 
building, 20” x 80/, tin roof, steam; $35,000; o., 
Union National Bank; a., Wm. C. Klapproth. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Jackson St., nr. 4th St., two-st’y 
bk. business building, 50’ x 150’; $20,000; 0., Mass. 
Real Estate Co.; a., Henry Fisher. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Sizth St., cor. Cedar St., three- 
st’y & base. bk. building, 80’ x 120’, gravel roof, 
steam; $100,000; a., Mark Fitzpatrick. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Carrollton, Mo.—Two-st’y & base. st. court-house, 
70” x 118’, slate roof, steam; $60,000: o., Carroll 
County; a., J. B. Legg, 715 Loeust St., St. Louis. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass. — W. Broadway, nr. Dorchester St., 
Ward 14, two-st’y bk. stable, 37’ x 67’, hot water; 
$18,000; 0., City; a., A. W. Gould. 

Newton, Mass.— Morseland Ave., Ward 6, two-st’y 
stable, 27’ x 66’, steam; $3,000; o., Geo. 1 
Newton Highlands. b., E. L. Noera, Cliftondale. 

Berwick Road, Ward 5, two-st’y bk. stable, 30’ x 
32’, stoves; $1,600; 0., A. D. Dowd; b., J. H. David- 
son. 

STORES. 

Des Moines, Ia.— W. Sixth St., cor. Walnut St., 
three-st’y bk. store, 132’ x 132’; $100,000; a., Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Hennepin Ave., No. 721, two- 
st’y bk. store, 38’ x 50’; $3,000; o., Mary B. Wheeler; 
c., L. C. Berg, 124 Fourth St. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Commercial St., Union Wharys, one- 
st'y storage warehouse, 40’ x 250’, iron roof; o., 
Kennebec Steamship Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Third St?.. bet. 6th & 7th Sts., 
five-st’y bk. & st. warehouse, 52’ x 132’, gravel roof, 
steam; $30,000; o., Lindsay Bros. 

Fourth Ave. and N. Third St., six-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. warehouse & office-building, 80’ x 150’, gravel 
roof, steam; $50,000; o., Minnesota Moline Plow 
Co.; a., Jas. C. Liewellyn, 1218 Association Bldg., 
Chicago, 11). 








COMPETITIONS. 


AIL. 

[At Lewiston, Minn.) 

Plans and specifications will be received by the 

County Commissioners until April 27 for a two- 
story stone jail. C. M. KELLY, ce. clk. 1321 





IBRARY. 

[At Houston, Tex.) 
Designs will be received by the Trustees of the 
Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library Association 
of Houston, Texas, until 12 o’clock, noon, of the 
Ist day of May, 1901, for the Carnegie Library 
Building, to cost not to exceed $45,000. For pros- 
pectus, address H. H. DICKSON, Chairman Building 

Committee, Houston, Texas, 1321 








PROPOSALS. 


UILDINGS. 

[At Milledgeville, Ga.} 

Bids are wanted until April 24, 1901, for the 

erection of two buildings at the Georgia State Sani- 

tarium to cost about $136,000. T. H. DE SAUS- 

SURE, engineer. 1320 

LEVATOR. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 

The Department of the Interior will receive bids 

for the installation of an electric elevator in the 
patent o fice building, until April 23. 1320 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


SUPPLIED BY 


Gillender Building, Nassau and Wall Streets, 
New York City. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE 


COMPANY, POST AND MCCORD PLANT. 





Bridges, Buildings, 
Roofs, Trusses. 








Steel Frame 





Stands, Public Markets, 
Power Houses, Car Sheds. 


Work for 








LILLIBRIDGE, N.Y. 2)-164 


Mills, Factories, Race 


Branch offices throughout the country 
European Office: LONDON 


American Bridge Company 
General Offices, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 
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WM._INGLIS WIRE & /RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 

















PROPOSALS. | 


'CHOOL. 

[At Cincinnati, O.} | 

The board of education will receive sealed pro- 

posals until April 22, 1901, for the construction of 

a twelve-room school- building on Fairfax and Cip- | 

namon Sts. JACOB E. CORMANY, chairman com- | 
mittee on buildings, board of education. 320 


\CHOOL-HOUSE. | 

[At Brookline, Mass.) 

Brookline, Mass. Sealed proposals for the erection 

and completion of a manual training school-house 
on Tappan St. will be received by the Board ot School 
Committee until 5 o’clock P. M. on April 16, 
1901, at the selectmen’s office in the town-hall. 
Separate proposals will be received for the main | 
building, for the heating and ventilation and for the | 
plumbing, according to plans and specifications, which | 
may be seen at the office of F. Joseph Untersee, 
architect, Room 608, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MICHAEL DRISCOLL, chairman of committee on | 
buildings. 1320 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., 
on the 22d day of April, 190), and then opened, for 
constructing a waiting-shed addition to the covered 
way and for completing the second story of the 
Kitchen and Restaurant, Bath and Laundry, and the 
Boiler-house, all atthe U. 8. Immigrant Station, Ellis 
Island, New York,inm accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of Boring & Tilton, architects, 
32 Broadway, New York City. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1321 


UILDING MATERIALS, ETC. 

[At West Point, N. ¥.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until May 
2, 1901, for building materials, plumbing materials, 
gas and steam fittings, hardware, too)s, painte, glass 
and other misce]laneous stores specified onschedules 
to be ww? on application and addressed to Q. M., U. 

8. M. 1321 


EWER CONSTRUCTION. 
[At Rocky Mount, N. C.) 
Sealed prepesais will be received by the Board of 
Mayor and Commissioners, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
until April 25th, 1901, for constructing pipe. 
sewers and for furnishing sewer pipe. Extent of 
prc posed work approximately 6 miles of pipe-sewers 
from 8 to 15 inches diameter. J. L. LUDLOW, en- 


| the commissioners until April 27, 1901, 





gineer, Winston, N.C. 1321 


PROPOSALS. 


FFICE-BUILDING. 
[At Shreveport, La.} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the First Na- 
| tional Bank Building Co. until April 30 for the 
erection of a five-story fireproof office-building. The 
James Riley Gordon Co., architects. 1321 


CHOOL. 

[At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
for con- 
structing a twelve-room schoo], corner of Linco)n 
Ave, and Prospect St. HENRY B. F. MACFAR- 
LAND et al., commissioners, D. C. 1321 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Clyde, Ga.) 
Local press reports state that sealed proposals will 
be received until May 6, 1901, for the erection of 
acourt-house. W. B. BRAGG, ordinary. 1322 
JEWER WORK. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Metropolitan water and sewerage board, 1 Ash- 
burton Pl., Boston, Mass., on April 30, 1901, or 
soon afterward, for seven separate contracts for 
sections 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 12 and 13 of the Weston aque- 
duct, having an aggregate length of 7.9 miles. 
HENRY H. SPRAGUE, et al., metropolitan water 
and sewerage board. 1322 


EMENT. 
[At Cincinnati, O.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, O. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing at dam No. 2, Ohio 
River, about 5,000 barrels cement, Portland or 
natural, will be received here until May 8, 1901. 
WM. H. BIXBY. 1322 





HURCH. 
[At Selma, Ala.) 
It is stated that bids are wanted by the Building 
Committee of the First Baptist Church until May 1 
for a church to cost $25,000. WILSON & ED. 
WARDS, archts., Columbia, 8. C. 1322 


—- STACKS, ETC. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 

Department of the Interior, United States Patent 
Office, Washington. D. C. Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until April 22, 1901, for 
fitting up the scientific library of the U. 8. patent 
office with stee] stacks and book elevators. C. H. 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
20 a 


Steel Beats 2: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFPICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., April 1, 1901. Sealeu 
proposals will be received at this «ffice until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 26th day of April, 1901, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating apparatus ecn pleie in 
place for the N. W. Extension, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing Building, Washington, D. C., in accoro- 
ance with drawings and specifications, copies of which 
may be had at this office at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1320 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, LD. C., March 27,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’elock P. Mm. on 
the 18th day of April, 1901, and then opened, for 
plumbing, gas-piping, ventilating and new interior 
partitions for the northwest extension of the U. S. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, 
D. C., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Superintendent at the Bureau, at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1320 


CHOOL. 
{At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals wil] be received at the cftice of 
the commissioners until Apri} 20, 1901, for con- 
structing a four-room school- building on the grounds 
of the Industrial Home School, Tenal)ytown Road, 
Washington, D.C. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, 
for the commissioners, 1320 








UILDING. 

[At Key West, Fla.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 27, 1901, for constructing a two-story 
tireproof brick and steel building about 60’ x 160’, at 
the naval station, Key West, Fila. MORDECAI he 

ENDICOTT, chief of bureas. 1320 


RON PIPE, ETC. 
[At Governor’s Island, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 26, 
1901, for ng iron pipe, fittings and hydrants. 
8. R. JONES, Q.M 1321 





RIDGE. 
(At Springfield, Mass.) 
Bids will be received until May 1, 1901, for the 
erection of a bridge having two 150-foot spans, 20-foot 
roadway and two 5-foot walks. Estimated to cost 





DUELL, commissioner. 1320 


$20,000. COLLINS & NORTON, engineers. 132) 
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REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


England 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


Does not SWELL, 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 
New 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 


and 


will inform you of the nearest dealer 
handling Redwood Lumber. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week; 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 
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Middle States. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 


DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 


Stained or Natural. 





TAKE NOTICE 


All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘re’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


[" MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, eis 
1S$ 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative sade. 
F. W. CHANDLER 
Professor of Ar rehit 
Mass . Inst tute « Of Te chnol EY. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” 
You have struck the keynote of what 
must prove of immense value. 
Setru J. Tempe, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New York.] 
The ‘‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamuin, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


(“* HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” bern Mass.] 
This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 
a. LANGFORI W ARREN, 
7 th coawierin » Lawrence 
mtific Schoc ) Har vard University 


(“ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAdla., Pa.) 


The scheme embodied in your “‘ Tofical Archi 
} 


Urbana, Jil.) 


, developed, 





Phannows 


(WHIPPLE'S PA ENT.) 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win - 





dows. Send for Book- 





NO PUTTY Fu orr 
NO POINTS oasis: 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S, 





2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 


let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 101} W.74th St. 
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tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 
WARREN P. be AIRD 
Professor of Ar ture. 
(‘“ SYRAGUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. Y.) 
Should find its way into the rng sey room of } 
every public library, as w ell as into the draug ht ing- 
rooms of the architects , and the studies ~ cultured 
men. Epwin H. Gaaain, 
'vofessor of Ar hite ure, 


College of Fine . ‘> rt 


, Sven use Un niversity. 


(COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” haca, NV. ¥.) 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rch 


tecture”’ and think 


' 


the idea excellent. 
A.ex. B. Trowsripce, 
Professor in ( harge. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


Artist and Artisan «fp 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


The Search 
for Work < 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn’t 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have [— 






“Renaissance Fireplaces’ 


Forty Gelatine Prints on 








Mfg. Company, scoured & bond pa in envelo 
, Salary-Raising ee eer 
9- 4 ’ , aS o 
11-13 Murray St., New York City Education Price, $5.00 





in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture : Plumb- 
ing: English Brrnches. 
hen writing state subject in 
which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
ox 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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It deals with the origin of Orna- 
mental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be 


American Architect and Building News Co 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 















sent to Architects on request. 
9360-19 
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Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
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Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








MINERAL WOOL ____m 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 
_ “Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 
“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 

tions center in the world of applied art. 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 


“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
oO 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St , Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 
-. - CODE OF ETHICS... 


nats ESR 





se 

“iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
sé Best Standards of Practice, and 

ats | Recommended to its Members by 

| 


the Boston Society of A-vhitects, 
| PR ee et hee ee en 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Secrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an origin il contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York 


For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; | CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — 'tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








THE HB. SMITH CO. "iti iom|TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


Heating Apparatus, 


PERTH AMBOY 





New York. PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Steam and Water — 


BOSTON AGENTS? 





MANUFACTURERS, 





WaALbo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 








AL Sa AAA 


EsTasuisHep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Polygon 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Meada& 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
| Banks'& Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


Conductor 








Pipes 
Won't Burst. 





you 








“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 


THE 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 


WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yourself. Catalogue and information free 
- Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


96 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


77 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON. 








<=.CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — => 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
ART METAL WORK. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
TED .cocnanccndsabéntecceoceuned (mon) 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’l Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- 
BRABOR, VErnccsecccceccveccsescesece 
BLUE PRINTS 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............+. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
ap G66 wibd onbs00denrun ened (eow) 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). 

Inglis Wire and Iron Works, Wm. 

Detroit, Mich...,..... 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. | 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
CAPITALS. 

Lombard & Co. A. P., Boston .. .... 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. | CAPITALS (Carved). 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


| & 


‘- #F . CORDAGE. FILTER. ‘ 

z U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. : 
CARVING. Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. ' 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston......., | CREOSOTE STAINS. FIREPROOF BUILDING ; 
CEMENT. Ds SE, AGRON di n.nsccens csesececcccs 4 : 


faritan Hollow and Porous Brick ; 
Co., New York 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow 
Atlas Cement Co., New York........ ) CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 





Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York | Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, B. Toses FIREPROOF DOORS. . 
Thiele, E. New York. ............+.+. | DEAPFENING QUILT. Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
CEMENT PAVING. | Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......... FIREPROOP LATHING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ill....... DECORATORS Haves. Geo., New Vork........ ...... i 
: FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. ¥ 
“Gas ioe Phila- | L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston. ....... Kinnear Mfg. Co., The,Columbus, O 
delphia, Pa................. Aha | DOORS. | FLOOR-PLATES. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (interior Finish). 


Ogden & Wallace, New York... £.... 
FLOOR POLISH. 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... 


ie Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
“ | | ’ ’ 
poeta Roofing Co., The | DRAUGHTSMAN, yt pth ty? yhi 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... : ee css. | E. Eldon Deane, New York. ...-...... Pa aaa = oa ene All....+ 00 
CONSERVATORIES. | ELEVATORS, ETC. American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 


Lord & Burnham o., Irvington-on. | Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. GATES. 





| EER, Wo esevennse senenenciees Bion snes ee _ Bosten....... Wm. R. Pitt, New York .. ....(mon) 
CONTRACTING. ai GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., | b  -yatagaees Engine Co., New York. Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
Ses peteppsggpepuepees: FAUCETS. SEGURA. 4 £5 cs abatbsets <addiness<0 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... Union Brass Worke, Boston, Mass...| GRATES HTC. 
Southard, R. P.......-++.-+-ss0000-++- FILING DEVICES. Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York... 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. | Art Metal Constraction Co., James-' GREASE (Graphite). 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ RPGs Se eh edutidncedse<ce csstenpess | Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
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